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Brake Shoe Wear on Chilled Wheels. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In speculating as to the probable results of the tests of 
the brake shoe committee appointed by the Master Car 
Builders’ Association it has occurred to me that they 
may find some difficulty in measuring the wear of the 
wheels, particularly chilled wheels. From any informa- 
tion that I can collect or deduce from records, I can only 
conclude that a brake shoe wearsa chilled wheel but a 
very small amount, not sufficient to enable a measure- 
ment to be made of the amount of wear. Certainly 
no scales could be made ‘delicate enough to determine 
any loss in weight, and the difficulty of making 
infinitesimal measures on the treads of the wheels 
seems almost insurmountable. It has occurred to me 
that possibly you have some information, or can obtain 
for me data as to the actual amount of wear of chilled 
wheels, in ordinary service, produced by the brake shoes. 
The wear of the shoes is quite apparent and easily 
measured; but the wear of the wheel, it seems to me, is 
too small to permit of even an estimate. 

Can you tell me if the centre wheels of six-wheel 
trucks which have no brake shoes wear less rapidly than 
the other two wheels? I am told on good authority 
that they all wear nearly alike. BRAKE SHOE. 


Electric Train Signaling. 





Boston, April 19, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Your editorial reply of April 18 to the correspondent 
who asked if ‘‘the Bay View disaster would have been 
averted had the train been equipped with an electric 
signal” was clear and comprehensive, but you judi- 
ciously leave the matter an open question when you say 
“that it probably would not.” 

Taking advantage of this opportunity, I give your read- 
ers an idea of how the accident referred to could have 
been averted by the use of anelectrical train signal, such 
an one as is now on the Eastern market. I will suppose 
the train to be equipped with this device, and, for fact 
and brevity, state that it is an absolutely continuous 
wire from end toend of the train, though coupled be- 
tween cars. The train was whole at one instant; at an- 
other it was broken. Now, the very second the break oc- 
curred and the derelict portion was three inches to the 
rear of the main section, the coupler pulled apart. Being 
an open-circuit device, this separation automatically 
closed it, and with the rapidity of a ray of light the 
gong rings continuously in the cab and alarms the 
engineer, who immediately reverses his engine 
and whistles for brakes. Even if the brakes were not 
applied on even grade, the rear section could not have 
been separated enough to have caused anything more 
than a jar, if it would that, for the rear would have 
readily been picked up in a couple of dozen yards, and 
as the front section would be in rapid motion at the 
time of the pick up, there could not have been an ac. 
cident. 

This whole matter has been proved three times re- 
cently on a Massachusetts road, and it is as impossible for 
the passenger or freight car to be separated five seconds, 
when broken, if this device is used, as it would be to 
check a current of electricity without cutting the wire 
when the positive and negative poles are united. This 
being a fact and endorsed as such by some of the most 
eminent railroad and electric experts, why is it nota 
wise thing to have it in use even in conjunction with 
the automatic brake system ? 

The editor in his article makes a good point on the 


*| several railroad men, great stress is laid on what you 
| . . 
say has been called ‘‘an objection” to steam hose couplers 


I heartily hope that uncertain medium will, by law, be 
relegated to the hazy precincts of the wood stove and 
kerosene lamp. FRANK T. ROBINSON. 


Position of Steam-Heating Couplers. 
NEw York, April 21, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
Under this heading in your issue of April 18 we notice, 
both in your remarks and also in the views expressed by 





being placed below the air brake hose, viz.: the “‘in- 
creased sag” and consequent liability to freeze on ac- 
count of the accumulation of water of condensation. 

You refrain from expressing a decided opinion on this 
point until more facts are to hand, and we take this 
opportunity to supply you with some which may enable 
you to place before your readers a decisive argu- 
ment for the use of hose couplers for steam placed in the 
right position, viz.: under the air-brake hose. 

We refer to the device named in the remarks of “ A 
General Manager.” This is literally an ‘“‘ automatic re- 
lief trap,” and one of these traps is fitted to each 
coupling body. Now, when steam pressure is on, ex- 
perience has shown that any condensation which may 
run into the couplings in no way interferes with the 
working of the system, for it is generally blown through 
by the steam and escapes through the regular traps. 
But the danger arises when steam is shut off and the 
water runs down to the lowest point, rapidly cools and 
freezes unless uncoupled immediately; and it is at this 
point that the necessity of this small trap is seen, for 
immediately steam is shut off a spring lifts the valve 
seat and opens the trap, when the water runs off. The 
trap remains open until steam is turned on, and the 
spring, which cannot resist 14 lb. of steam, gives way 
and the valve seat again closes up tight and does not ad- 
mit of any escape of steam. 

‘“*A General Manager” remarks that “some railroad men 
say they are objectionable on account of leakage in the 
valve seats;” and further, ‘‘ If a proper material can be 
found for these valve seats so as to prevent leakage, I 
believe, all points considered, it more desirable to have 
the couplings located underneath the platform.” We 
have now a perfect valve seat, and receive no complaint 
from the great number of railroad men at present using 
them. One road alone, which has about 2,000 in use, says 
they are perfect. Of course, occasionally a seat gives 
out, but this is the exception. These traps can be fitted 
on to any coupling, and are indispensable where there isa 
“sag” for the water to collect; nothing else will protect 
the couplers. GOLD CAR HEATING Co, 





Easement Curves. 


City HALL, St. Lovuts, April 14, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Allow me to call attention to the article on the above 
subject in vour issue of April 4 by Wm. H. Brown, Chief 
Engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad. He states in 
conclusion that he is ‘“‘very much in doubt whether some 
of ourscientific young men can retrace their elastic curves 
in the same place on the ground after the original points 
have been lost.” Now, I am not so scientific as I hope to 
become, nor am I young. Still, youth is no crime; and 
itis possible to be scientific and practical at the same 
time. It seems to me high time that so-called theoreti- 
cal engineers and so-called practical engineers stopped 
sneering each at the other. For each one of us the simple 
question is, “‘ What can he do”? College-made engineers 
have no further time to dream of engineering harmon- 
ics; self-made engineers can waste no opportunity for 
learning first principles or advanced practices. 

In the direction, then, of easement curves for railroad 
alignment, what now seems desirable, and what can 
railroad engineers do now in that direction? Railroad 
men will agree that it is to-day desirable to enter and 
leave our sharper curves with a less shock to rolling 
stock. Our high and increasing speeds make this neces- 
sary. Mr. Brown suggests a remedy and gives a plain 
sketch of it. It is certainly amaterial betterment over 
the ordinary curve. My first thought on seeing it, how- 
ever, was this: Is not there too much shock when he 
leaves the 30-minute curve and enters the 4-degree 
curve? Would it not have been better to use, 
instead of a 30-minute curve, a 2-degree curve, i. ¢., a 
curve of double the radius of the main curve? Would 
not the greatest shock to trains have been less? 

Again, I found some years ago that it took some time 
to compute this curve complete for location, in the field. 
It required not so very many minutes at each curve, but 
then the time of a locating party in the West costs five 
dollars an hour. By Mr. Brown’s method we have re- 
duced the maximum shock to seven-eighths; by the plan 
last described we would have reduced it to one-half; 
and if we had used 50 ft. of a 1-degree curve, then 50 ft, 
of a 2degree curve, then 50 ft. of a 3-degree 
curve, and so approached the main 4-degree curve, 
we should have reduced the maximum shock to 
one-fourth of that met had we used a 4-degree curve 
from P.C.to P.T. Now, I can use precisely this 
form of easement curve as approaches to all curves for 
Mr. Brown on 50 miles of located line in 10 per cent. 
more time spent in running in curves. And I will agree 








main curve at any future time by knowing only the di- 
rection of the tangent back of the curve and the direc- 
tion of the tangent beyond the curve. I will relocate 
these eased-off curves just as accurately and readily as 
Mr. Brown will relocate curves between these same 
tangents without easements. I have used these curves, 
and know what can be done. 

The field computation is very easy. The explanatory 
figure, values of trigonometic lines and complete table 
of deflections up to easements for 10-degree curves I now 
have on one page of Butt’s Field Book—same sized page 
as Henck. It would give me pleasure to show Mr. 
Brown or any one my method of doing this work or send 
any explanation in my power. The few copies of the 
little diagram and tables described which I now have 
are at the disposal of any one interested. It is my hope 
that another will find a better way. 

The easiest riding road having sharp curves with which 
I am acquainted is the Lehigh Division of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. The maps show a compounding on 
curves sometimes at each 100 ft. The Chief Engineer told 
me that Mr. Sayre, in locating that portion of the road, 
which was done in an early day, used a compass. The 
compass was set up often in running in the curves, partly, 
perhaps, because a compass is set up easily, but mainly 
because it was seen the curves would ride easier. Ona 
10-degree curve, for example, there would be from the 
P. C. a station of 2-degrees, astation of 4-degrees, and so 
to main curve. This was common sense and good rail. 
roading. Transits came into use later, and as_ it 
took so much longer to set them up, the plan 
above fell into disuse. While an employé of the 
road, this was my understanding of the case. I began 
then to try and find a way todo with a transit, and for 
less expenditure of time, what Mr. Sayre did witha com- 
pass. I make, on level ground and a curve not too 
long, one extra set-up of the transit at each complete 
curve with easements. No offsets are used, but chord 
measurements and vernier deflections, and we chain 
from the transit as in any curve, and chain but once. 
The computation is exact. A careful thought of what 
an easement curve is will make it clear that its solution 
is merely trigonometric, and each distance and angle ob 
tainable to any limit of accuracy. 

WILLARD BEAHAN, 


[Mr. Beahan’s table of deflections and the explana- 


tions were published in the Railroad Gazette, May 31, 
1889.— Ep. | 





Standard Rail Sections. 





We have a considerable number of letters from rail- 
road engineers on the matter of standard sections for 
rails, and find that most of them agree with the posi- 
tion taken in our editorial of April 11, viz., that 
the American Society's committee will probably do the 
most valuable work by collecting and disseminating in- 
formation, rather than by attempting to formulate a set 
of standards at present. Several of the letters received 
are from members of the committee, but most of them 
prefer not to make any public expression of their opin 
ions before any action is taken by the committee. We 
give below extracts from letters received, giving names 
only where we have express permission to use them: 

A Member of the Committee: Iam convinced that the 
best shape and distribution of weight in the different 
parts of the section cannot be evolved from theoretical 
consideration alone, but can only be determined after a 
careful study of results in a variety of circumstances, I 
think the principal work of the committee for some time 
to come should be to collect information. We have 
had a great abundance of opinion, but the store of well- 
observed and classified facts suitable for the purpose in 
view is small. The question of shape and weight 
of section should not be separated from that of 
quality of material. Each is a factor of the prob- 
lem, just as for any tool, structure or piece of machinery. 
I believe the recommendation of standard sections by a 
committee of the Society to be open to objection, in view 
of the transformation now going on in weight of loco- 
motives, etc. Our experience with the later rail sections 
has not been long enough to warrant the establishment 
of standards. 

A Member of the Committee: In all matters of this 
kind the greatest deliberation and caution, even to the 
verge of timidity, are to be observed by those who 
t would serve as reliable guides, 

A Member of the Committee: I think the position 
taken in your editorial of the llth is the correct one. 
The work to be done by the committee is largely one of 
selection and classification. To be valuable the report 
should be the consensus of a great mass of experience, 
opinion and observation. Recommendations of any set 
of standards would not be followed unless their excel- 
lence was clearly apparent, but the labors of the com- 
mittee in collecting data from all available sources 
would be valuable, and would conduce to the best inter- 
ests of the members of the Society and of the public. It 
would not be possible now to fix a set of sections that 
could be in the full sense standard, but the results of the 
labors of the committee, after a reasonable time, will in- 
dicate definitely what the standard should be. 

A Member of the Committee: It would cheapen the 
production of steel rails to have aset of standard sections, 





to find my P. C.’s and P. T.’s, each of them at each end 





bell cord, the uselessness of its functions, and with him 


of each easement, and reset all stakes on easements or 





jane we are able to-day to produce a fairly good set of 
standards, They will not be perfect; they will probably 
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PROFILE OF SITE AND GENERAL ELEVATION. 
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THE NEEDLES BRIDGE.—FIG. 1., 


have tobe changed; but Isee nosound reason for delay- is that of standard drilling for splice bars. The argu- 
ing an effort to arrive at standard sections. The ques- | ment that rail makers could roll, in dull seasons, rails 
tion of the rail involves that of the joint. I have no|of standard sections and carry stock, counts for 
doubt there is yet much to be learned about the joint, | nothing until some _ standard drilling is adopt- 
but the angle-bar is giving pretty good satisfaction |ed, because economy in handling requires that 
when it is rolled heavy enough. | the rail should be drilled immediately after it is finished. 

A Member of the Committee: I would say positively | There are standard sections to-day taken by a good many 
that I coincide with your position. While the recent sec- | different roads, but this benefits the rolling mills very 
tions mentioned by you are probably right, common | little, because each road has its own ideas as to the loca- 
sense dictates that we should wait for some time for| tion of the bolt holes, their number, etc. Therefore, 
them to give the results of service. If these prove to be | while the American Society’s committee is waiting for 
what we expect, controversy will cease. If, on the con- | further results from what you call ‘ balanced” rail sec- 
trary, our expectations are not realized, by waiting we | tions, they could put in their time very profitably in 
shall avoid putting ourselves ina false and ridiculous | getting together data as to the present practice for drill- 
position. I donot think that the committee should sit|ing rails and making a recommendation as to what 
down and do nothing, but, on the contrary, let them | seems the best practice. It seems to me that there is 
gather all the statistics possible, so that the results of | such strong argument in favor of certain principles, that 





service will be in shape for practical use. 

A Member of the Committee: The more thought one 
gives this subject the more he feels the necessity of not 
goingoff half-cocked upon it. The resolution is not 
broad enough to cover the whole question. The form of 
wheel, the joints, tie-plates and the tie should be con" 
sidered. We should not attempt to formulate standards 
until after results have been collected of the service ren- 
dered by some recent forms and from others that may 
be suggested. I believe that a report fixing now a set of 
standards would be mighty interesting reading after the 
lapse of a decade,but not very creditable to the committee. 

S. M. Felton, Jr., First Vice-President, New York, 
Lake Erie & Western, Member of the Committee: I believe 
we have enough experience to-day to justify a recom- 
mendation by the society of a uniform set of rail sec- 
tions. Manufacturers have had enough experience to 
give intelligent advice, and the railroads have used steel 
rails of various sections and weights long enough to 
reach an intelligent conclusion. The oniy change now 
in order is the increase in the weight of the rail. 
All sensible men will regard some uniform standard 
as much better than the very great diversity in sections 


existing to-day, and will sink some of their individu- | 


al views in order to secure uniformity. It would mate- 
rially lessen the cost of production, and would enable 
manufacturers to keep in stock rails which could be 
promptly furnished to fill pressing orders, as, for in- 
stance, for frogs, switches and crossings. I am a strong 
advocate of uniform sections, and of sinking once for 
all the individuality in rail sections which has become a 
burden and an expense to the railroads of this country. 

H. S. Haines General Manager, Plant System: Ac- 
cepted definitions prevent unnecessary discussion, and 
to this end the term standard rail sections should be 
acceptably defined. Does it mean similar contour lines 
and uniform gradation of weight of section per yard? I 
willassume that this is what is meant, and ask what 
purpose is sought in the establishment of snch uni- 
form sections? Is it to make rails cheaper, or more 
suitable for the purposes for which they are in- 
tended? I can understand that it would be an advan- 
tage to rail-makers to keep their mills going on stock 
while orders were scarce. The general adoption of sec- 
tions, increasing by Sor 101bs. per yard from 40 up to 90 
lbs. would enable them to keep a salable stock on hand. 
I think it practicable to agree upon two or three types 
of each gradation of weight, with such an approach to 
unanimity as would encourage manufacturers to keep 
on hand a stock at a certain price per ton below their 
price for rolling rails of other sections. This would be 
an incentive to the recognition of standard sections. 
There might be as many types as would satisfy the two 
or three ideas which have appeared to prevail in the dis- 
cussions on this point. If certain dimensions for each 
weight of section can be recognized by the champions 
of eachidea as common among themselves, the matter 
of standard rail sections would have been disposed of so 
far as is practicable with the existing differences of opin- 
ion, and as faras seems advisable with our present  in- 
formation. 


A Railroad Engineer, a specialist in rails: I am inclined 
to agree with you that it would be hazardous to decide 
immediately, or within the next six months, on a set of 
standard rail sections, but I do not think that the Soci- 
ety should let the subject drop. The work done by the 
earlier committee was creditable and important, and I 
think that your suggestion that they should publish pro- 
gress reports is anexcellent one. At the end of two years 
they could very likely formulate more intelligent recom- 
mendations than at present, and recommendations made 
then would certainly be listened to with more care than 
now, A question which should be decided, first of all, 


| the committee could clearly make an intelligent recom- 
| . “a1: 7 
| mendation for standard drilling. There are at present 





| sections, 
| W.R. Stirling, First Vice-President, Illinois Steel Co.: 
The subject matter is important, but I have not been 
able to give it sufficient time to be able to express an 
opinicn of value. From a commercial standpoint, it is 
self-evident that if the railroads were able to agree upon 
standard sections, it would reduce the cost of manufac- 
ture and increase the facilities of the mills. 

E. S. Moffat, General Superintendent Lackawanna 
Iron & Steel Works: It is immensely desirable for the 
mills, as well as for the railroads, that a set of standard 
sections should be soon established which will give the 
| best possible results for the amount of material em- 
| ployed. The mills have suffered much abuse for the poor 
service of some of the badly designed rails which they 
have been obliged to make, and will hail the day when 
the ideal standard section may be firmly established. 
Our own recent studies and investigations lead us to 
think that in the main the Dudley-Hawks-Hunt prin- 
ciples of design are correct. Granting this, it will still 
take the test of service to establish the best proportions 
of head, web and flange for the different weights of rail, 
the proper curves for the corners of the head, and other 
details of design, concerning which there is still consid- 
erable difference of opinion among practical railroad men. 
I am therefore inclined to agree with you that the ex- 
perience with these sections has been perhaps too 
limited to justify formulating yet a set of standards. 

William H. Brown, Chief Engineer, Pennsylvania 
Railroad: It wiil do no harm to have the matter agitated, 
but the railroad companies who pay the money for the 
rails are very apt to decide the question for themselves. 
Some years ago we made a change in our rail section 
which was based entirely on theory, and we have been 
obliged to abandox that section and go back to our old 
sections, which have stood the test of trial. We think 
our sections suit our traffic better than anything else in 
market to-day. The only change that I would ask would 
be to make our sections heavier than they are at present. 





The 660-Foot Cantilever Bridge at the Needles, Cali- 
fornia. 
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completion, the longest single span of the cantilever 
type in the United States, and will only be exceeded in 
length of trussed span by the Forth bridge in Scotland 
and the Sukkur bridge in India. It will take second 
place in the United States only when the Memphis 
bridge is completed. 

The necessity for a new bridge at this point was occa- 
sioned by the great difficulty found in maintaining the 
present crossing. The Colorado River is subject to great 
changes in the volume of its flow, and at the Needles the 
current is extremely rapid, scouring the sandy river 
bottom to great depths, and frequently changing the 
position of the main channels. The old bridge consists of 
fourteen 80-ft. spans, a draw span of 172 ft. anda trestle 
approach, all of wood, resting on pile foundations. On 
several occasions the spring floods have washed out por- 
tions of the bridge and approaches, and, moreover, the 
position of the main channel has changed at times suffi- 
ciently to render the draw useless at low stages of 
water. As the river is navigable to light-draught 
steamers for 100 miles above the Needles, the bridge at 
such times constitutes an obstruction to navigation. 

The site chosen for the new bridge is 91¢ miles down 
the river, at a point where the character of the banks 
enables a high grade crossing to be made without ex- 
pensive approaches. This change in the location and 
elevation of the crossing has necessitated important 
changes in the alignment of the road. In all, 13 miles of 
new road have been built, and the total length of the 
road increased by three miles. The general character of 
the river banks at the site is well shown by the accom- 
panying engraving (fig. 3, inset), which is from a 
photograph taken from the Arizona, or east, shore. 

The bridge, as now being erected, consists of a short 
approach viaduct, two 330-ft. cantilevers and an inter- 
mediate suspended span of 330 ft., making the clear 
span between centres of main piers 660 ft., and between 
centres of anchor piers 990. (See fig. 1.) Compared with 
| recent bridges, other than suspension bridges, the 
| Needles bridge stands third in length of clear span. 

The foundations called for by the design were: (1) 
A wing wall abutment and a number of small pedestals 

for the viaduct approach; (2) two concrete anchor 
| piers for the shore ends of the cantilevers, and (3) two 
| main piers of masonry. The east main pier was sunk 
| by the pneumatic process to a depth of 61 ft. All the 
other piers were built up from the solid rock, which was 
at or near the surface of the ground. 

Work was begun by the contractors for the sub- 
structure in the fall of 1888, on the west, or California, 
bank of the river. All the machinery had to be hauled 
from the railroad tracks at Powell, a distance of three 
miles. During the following winter and spring the main 
and anchor piers on the west side of the river were com- 
pleted, a pile trestle was built to the site of the east main 
pier, and some preliminary work was done on the east 
side of the river. No work was done during the summer 
on account of the extreme heat. In the winter of 1889 
and ’90 all the piers on the east side were built, the entire 
substructure being completed on the 21st of February, 
1890. In building the foundation several peculiar condi- 
tions were presented, as described in detail hereafter. 

The west main pier (see general elevation, fig. 1) was 





The new bridge of the Atlantic & Pacifie Railroad 
over the Colorado River at the Needles, Cal., will be, on 


located at low-water mark, at which point the bed-rock 
|is exposed. The necessary foundation was secured by 
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THE NEEDLES BRIDGE,—FIG, 2, DETAILS OF CAISSON, 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE PIONEER—ST. 


excavating from 2 to 4 feet into the rock, the bottom 
of the excavation being stepped off, following the slope 
of the rock, a simpie puddled crib sufficing to keep the 
water out. ‘The entire excavation and the crib were then 
tilled in with concrete to low-water level, above which 
the pier was carried up in masonry. 
tangular in plan, with a semi-circular starling on the up 
stream side. The principal dimensions are given in the 
following table: 


The pier was rec- | 


ANDREWS & QUEBEC RAILWAY. 


| running across the pier. These tie-joists were built in 
| with the concrete. The coping and the vertical shafts 
for the anchor bars were outlined in the same way. 
Finally, the timber walls were removed, the ends cf the 
tie-joist dug out, the resulting holes filled with mortar, 
and the entire surface was then plastered with cemen t. 

The foundations for the east main pier presented the 
first real difficulty. The bed rock at this point is over- 
laid with 80 ft. of sand, gravel and boulders. The upper 


TABLE OF PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS OF PLIERS, NEEDLES BRIDGE, 


Name of Pier. Coping. 


Kast Anchor.... 9 6° «34 6" 2" 
Bot.= 
East Main above concrete base IL 0” 42/ 6 ~2 
Bot.= 
West Main above concrete base 


1’ 42! 6” <2 oo 


Top=9% * 34 


Top=W' 0’ 


A . ; Total Ht. 
Batired Section. Footing Courses. including 


pedestals. 
\ a! 4 ! 54" 
12’ 4" 37 4p ae 1 4x40" 4 a8 
416" \.. ' 'Top=49.34X 18.48 ‘ 

16.48 47.34 f° 3LH Bop —sagooan } <8 41.60 

Tep= 6’ 0’ 41°C" 1 — «2 of 
t 15.46 16.38 p % 26,20 17.40 48.38%.2.0 32’.75 

Top=15' 0x39 0’) 8ve-. ht.) ree 
Bot. stepped off (* 15° 0” 10’ 6" 48" 0" X15 323 


West Anchor. 15’ 6’ « 39’ 6’ x2 


Batir 4” to the foot, except on semicircular starlings, which had a curved profile. 


The stone used throughout the work was a bright red 
sandstone of excellent quality, obtained from quarries 
in Arizona, 140 miles east of the Needles, on the line of 
the Atlantie & Pacific. 
piers and quality of the masonry can be best described 
by reference to fig. 4 (insert), which is engraved from 
a photograph of the east main pier, The two main piers 
were essentially the same above the footing course. 
In laying the backing courses the blocks were sepa- 
rated so as to leave a clear space of two or three inches 
around each block. These spaces were filled with con- 
crete well rammed into all interstices. 

Both anchor piers were built entirely of concrete. 
Their foundations were in excavations cut out of 
the solid rock, as 
pier. The footing of the east pier was just above 


low-water level, while the west pier was entirely above 


high-water mark. 

The anchor piers were designed so as to allow the en- 
tire weight of the monolith of concrete to act on the 
anchor bars before putting any part of it in tensile 
strain. This was carried out as follows: After the pier 
had been carried up avout 2 ft., two plate girders, 
{ ft. deep and about equal in length tothe length of 
the pier, were put in position parallel to each other and 
to the sides of the pier, so as to divide the horizontal 
cross section of the pier into three near equal areas. 

Smaller girders extending across the pier were then 
bolted to the upper flanges of the longitudinal girders. 
lhese cross-girders were spaced about 2 ft. 6 ins. be- 
centres, and together with the longitudinal 
zirders so sub-divided the base of the pier as to leave no 
large area unsupported. The anchcr-bars were con- 
nected with this system of girders by pins passing 
through the lower ends of the anchor bars, and through 
short, heavy cross girders or bearings placed underneath 
the longitudinal girders and bearing against their lowe1 
flanges. This connection was not made, nor were the 
anchor bars put in position until after the completion of 
the piers, vertical shafts being left in the body of pier 
for this purpose. When the girders were in position as 
described, the pier was carried up around them, com- 
pletely inclosing the whole system, except where tem- 
porary openings were left to enable the connection with 
the anchor bars to be made. 

(he concrete was deposited in layers of 9 in. thickness. 
[t was confined horizontally to the required dimensions 
and batir by walls of plank supported on an external 
frame of joist. This framework was carried up in sec- 
tions as the pier was built, 5 ft. being added at a time. 
The top of each section was braced at intervals by joists 


(ween 


The general appearance of the | 


in the case of the west main | 


| layers contain boulders of a large size, but alternating 
| with layers of sand, so that no satisfactory foundation is 
found until reaching a depth of 60 ft. below low water. 
The bed of the river at the pier site was only 12 in. 
|under water. It was decided to be impracticable to 
| build a caisson on shore and float it into position, so the 
following method was employed: A crib of timber was 
built, completely inclosing the site of the pier, 
and of such dimensions as to give 5 ft. space be- 
| tween the crib and the walls of the caisson. The crib 
and the inclosed area were then filled in with earth 
| until the level of the whole was 2 ft. above the river. 
| Sheet piling was driven all around the crib to guard 
| against scour, and piles-were driven on the up-stream 
end, forming a wedge-shaped protection against drift or 
|steamers. On this protection a platform was built, on 
which the cement mixer was put in position. The rail- 
road trestle was extended to this platform and stone 
was delivered direct from the cars to the mixer, A sec- 
ond platform was built for the hoisting engine and der- 
rick, and a flat-bottomed barge was fitted up with three 
air compressors and the necessary boilers, (See fig. 3, in- 
set). The caisson was then built in position on the made 
ground, the shoe resting on blocking ready forsinking. 
The blocks were undermined until the shoe rested on 
the ground, when the blocks were withdrawn with the 
aid of a water jet. The details of the caisson, which 
was designed by Sooysmith & Co., the contractors for 
the substructure, are shown in fig. 2. It was built of 
Oregon pine, chiefly of 12 x 12 in. sticks. There were 
two excavating shafts, one supply shaft and one main 
shaft. 

Sinking was begun Noy. 21, 1889, and progressed slowly, 
owing to the exceptionally difficult nature of the 
material. The average rate of sinking was 101g in. per 
day, which was very rapid work considering the large 
percentage of boulders and other material that had to be 
taken out through the excavating locks. The caisson 
kept plumb, and in position and contrary to ex- 
pectations the crib surrounding the site was not 
disturbed. At 61 ft. below low water a layer 
of large, closely packed boulders was reached. The 
shoe of the caisson was then 20 ft. above bed-rock, and 
as the boulders gave a satisfactory foundation it was not 
considered necessary to go further. The working cham- 
ber was then filled in with concrete and the air pressure 
taken off on Feb. 5, after having been maintained for 74 
days. The pier was completed on Feb. 21, and was found 
to be in position and plumb within one inch. 

The concrete used throughout the work was made of 
English Portland cement. The broken stone used on 
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the west piers was chiefly sandstone and granite, broken 
by hand. The stone used on the east side was com- 
posed of fragments of rock varying in size from a piece 
the size of a marble to a4-in. cube. This stone was 
found on the surface of the surrounding country, and 
was raked up into rows, screened, loaded into cars and 
sent to the mixer without other preparation. 
The concrete used in filling the crib and work- 
ing chamber of the east main pier was proportioned as 
follows: 1 part English Portland, 3 parts sand, 4 parts 
broken stone. For the anchor piersand masonry back- 
ing 2's parts of sand were used. The percentage of 
stone in the anchor piers was increased by imbedding 
one-man stonesin the layers of concrete. Care was 
taken that aspace of atleast 2 in. should be left 
around each stone to be filled in with concrete. 

The superstructure is now being rapidly put into posi 
tion. Figs. 5 and 6 (inset) illustrate the commencement of 
the work. The traveler shown in fig. 6 is of interest as 
being one of the largest 2nd most completely equipped 
ever built. It has arrangements for handling 18 ropes 
simultaneously. 

The bridge is being erected under the supervision of 
S. M. Rose, Chief Engineer of the Atlantic & Pacific, 
and Mr. W. F. Behrens, C. E., Resident Engineer. The 
superstructure was let to the Phoenix Bridge Co., the 
piers and foundations being built by Sooysmith & Co., 
under the efficient management of Mr. Geo. Adgate, 
Superintendent. 


The Locomotive “ Pioneer.” 





We have received from Mr. G. A. Haggerty, Mechan- 
ical Superintendent New Brunswick Railway, a blue 
print of the Pioneer, the first locomotive introduced on 
the St. Andrews & Quebec Railway. The St. Andrews 
& Quebec was the first railroad chartered in Canada and 
is now a part of the New Brunswick Railway. The 
Pioneer was built by Robert Stephenson & Co., New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The blue print sent us was made 
from a copy by Mr. A. E. Bartlett, from the original 
drawing executed by Mr. Edward A. Starbuck, of Lon- 
don, February, 1850. This drawing was presented 
to Mr. Haggerty by Mr. Henry Osborne, of London, who 
was formerly Manager of the St. Andrews & Quebec 
Railway. For a number of years this engine ran 
between St, Andrews and Dumbarton on 45-lb. U-rails, 
laid on longitudinal stringers. The engine has long 
since gone to the scrap heap. 


Some of the Carnegie Works. 





In order to make their product better known to rail. 
road men, or at least to make it known to more railroad 
men, Messrs. Carnegie, Phipps & Co. from time to time 
invite parties of them to visit their works. The latest 
of these excursions was made last Friday. A _ party of 
mechanical officers, representing many of the railroads 
ef the New England and Middle States, went from New 
York and Philadelphia by special cars attached to the 
Western express, Pennsylvania road, on Thursday 
night. They visited the Homestead and Edgar Thomson 
works and were entertained at luncheon at Homestead 
and at dinner at the Duquense Club, Pittsburgh, and 
left Pittsburgh for the East at 8.10 p. m. Friday. The 
officers of the Carnegie companies did everything to 
made the excursion agreeable and instructive. 

The first visit was to the Homestead Works. These 
works are on the bank of the Moncngahela River, 
nine miles above Pittsburgh, and occupy about 50 
acres of ground, having a river frontage of 3,100 ft. 
The entire property comprises 89 acres. The works 
comprise the Bessemer department, the open-hearth 
steel department, a slabbing mill, a plate mill and 
structural mills for rolling steel beams, channels, 
ete. The output of the works is about 13,000 tons 
per month, consisting of slabs which are rolled into 
plates at the works and are also shipped to other plate 
mills, of spring steel, rods and various merchant shapes, 
and of various bridge material. Steel I-beams 24 in. 
deep are now being roiled at these mills. 

The open-hearth department, which now contains eight 
furnaces, is being duplicated by a new plant, which will 
be in operation in about two months. The drawings for 
this additional plant were begun last January. The total 
outlay for it will be about $700,000. The machinery will 
be of the highest class, and automatic as far as it is pos- 
sible to make it. Nearly all of the cranes and automatic 
machinery have been designed and, to a large extent, 
built at the Homestead Works. 

The present open-hearth department comprises a main 
building 86 x 501 ft., with a 45-ft. lean-to on each side, 
an inspecting and marking-out department 42 x 273 ft., 
and a shearing department 86 x 187 ft. The new 
building will be about 200 x 400. In this department 
there is a very accurate system of inspection and 
record by which the numbers of the melts and 
ingots are carried through to the finished plates, en- 
abling a complete indentification to be made of any in- 
dividual plate. The slabbing mill is universal, with 
vertical rolls 20 in. in diameter, driven at 50 revolutions 
per minute by a pair of 30 x 54 reversing engines. The 
horizontal rolls are 33 in. in diameter, driven by a pair 
of 40 x 54 reversing engines. In this slabbing train in- 
gots of 25tons, 48 x 54 in., may be handled. Such ingots 
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are rolled to a section 3 x llin. The shear power is hy- 
draulic, and operated by the descent of the upper knife 
with a pressure of 4,000 lbs. per square inch. The shear is 
capable of cutting a 24 x 48 section. A general hydraulic 
pressure of 500 lbs. per square inch is carried in the | 
piping throughout the mill. 
mill, after being worked down from square ingots to a | 
thickness of, say, 3 in., are reheated and then rolled into 
plates in the usual way, giving the plates more than the 
usual amount of work. 

The plate mill is three-high, the top and bottom rolls 
being 32 in. diameter x 192 in. long, and a middle roll 22 
in. diameter x 192in. The roll train is driven by a 42 x 
54 horizontal engine. The roller table is 363 ft. long, 
with an overhead traveling crane running the full length 
of it. On this table the plates are cooled, inspected 
and stamped. Thence they run to the shears, of which 
there are three, one with a knife 135 in. long. The three 
shears were originally put in with the idea of shearing | 


The plate slabs from this | = 





it'and is an excellent example of this type or class of 
structure. 

Following is a list of the sizes of the timber employed 
as well as of the iron work. 
BILL OF TIMBER. 


Name. | Size. 
Floor system: : 
Outside guard rails.....-...... -- (10 x 12in. x 17 ft. 
Intermediate guard rails......./5 x 8 in. 
RS Sea ee a ee \6 x 8 in. x 16 ft. 
JOGK GEFINMOLS. oo. occccesccrcves 7 x 16in. x 32 ft. 


Track stringers............. .\9 x 16 in. x 32 ft. 


Top deck: 


Pet iitietihesuses binedaceanien 12 x 12 in. F 
Sway bracing (upper)....... ..../4.x 10m. x 24 ft. 
5 (horizontal). .....|4 x 10 in. x 22 ft. 
‘ | RSE eS 4x 10 in. x 3y ft. 
CR, ic Lclvanitnaeea” sKeaeracéhbuneie 12 x 14 in, x 16 ft. 
RE FEES causa ait .. |12x 14 in. x 30 ft. 
Longitudinal bracing (diagonal) | 


and horizontal).............+++ 6 x LO in. : 
Purlins....... Fiieake. eran nee 12 x 12in. x 18 ft. 


one side of the plate on one shear and then passing it | Second deck: 


into the next for shearing the other side. 


In practice, | 


however, it is found handier co turn the plate end for | 


end and shear both sides with one machine. Therefore 
the third is not used. Plates weighing as much as six 
tons can be handled in this mill. A good deal of work 
is now being done on plates for the government both for 
marine boilers and for armor. The specifications and 
requirements for these plates are very strict, and they 
are subjected to constant inspection by a corps of gov- 
ernment inspectors, who are in the mills at all times. 

The arrangement of cranes for handling material at 
the furnaces, in the mills and for shipping is very com. 
plete and convenient. One of the neatest labor-saving 
devices noticed was a traveling crane for loading I- 
beams and heavy structural material on to the cars. 
There is a depressed track running into the yard having 
standing room for seven cars. Over this runs a locomo- 
tive crane of 10,000 lbs. capacity, the jib of which sweeps 
through a complete circle, and by which material can 
be picked up from any position within its reach and 
placed on the car belowit. This arrangement, as well 
as the design of many of the features of the new plant, 
is due to Mr. Potter, the General Superintendent of the 
works. 

From the Homestead Works the party went to the 
Edgar Thomson Works. Unfortunately, so much time 
had been consumed at the Homestead that but a very 
hasty examination of these works could be made. They 
are now making about 30,000 tons of rails per month, 
and employing 3,600 men. The ingot capacity of the 
works is about 1,500 tons a day. At the Homestead 
Works about 2,600 men are employed. 


Wooden Trestle Bridges.” 
BY WOLCOTT C, FOSTER. 


STANDARD TRESTLE PLANS OREGON & WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY RAILROAD, 


The illustrations show the standard trestle plans of 
the Oregon & Washington Territory Railroad for trestles 
of two decks and over, as designed and built by Mr. 
Frank Riffle, Chief Engineer of the road. 

These trestles belong to that class in which the struc- 
ture is divided into decks, each deck being separated 
from those above and below by purlins. The framing of 
each deck is entirely distinct and separate from any 
other part of the structure, thus requiring timber of but 
moderate length. The purlins are gained on both upper 
and lower sides ‘4 in. to receive the caps and sills 
of the various decks, and the caps and sills are each 
gained the same amount to receive the purlins. The 
decks are divided into two stories each by the sway and 
longitudinal bracing. 

Attention may be called to the counter posts intro. 
duced in all the decks below the top. Instead of the 
batter of the counters being in the same direction as 
that of the outside of batter posts, as in some cases, ex- 
avaples of which will be given later on, it is in the oppo- 
site direction. While the batter of the outside posts is 
3 in. to the foot throughout the entire structure. 
that of the counters varies with the deck in which they 
are located. There are no vertical posts in the tres. 
tle. Those which in common practice are placed plumb, 
in this design have an outward batter of 14 in. per foot. 

The absence of all mortise and tenon work is to be 
noted, thus doingaway with much costly carpenter 
work. The posts are held in place by a 1s-in. gain and 
lin. x 6 in. dowels. 

When the sills become so long that it is inconvenient 
to obtain timber of sufficient length, two pieces are 
joined together. The form of joint is shown in the en. 
larged detail. It requires eight *4-in. x 28-in. bolts, 
which are not staggered, but are placed in pairs. 

The floor is fastened directly to the caps by bolts pass- 
ing through the outside guard rails, ties, jack stringers 
and caps. In addition to these bolts blocks holding the 
stringers in place are spiked to the caps by 60d spikes. 
The ties are spaced six inches apart. 

This class of trestle is said to be very economical in 
construction on account of requiring timber of but mod- 
erate length, and ease of both original erection and re- 
pair. The special design shown has much to recommend 


* Copyright 1890 by W. C. Foster, and condensed from his 
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forthcoming book on the same subject. 


Posts (including counter posts).|12 x 12 in. . q 
: : 4x 10 in. x 26 ft. right. 
Sway bracing (upper).. : 






4x 10in. x 28 ft. left. 
a (horizontal)....... 4 . mag x 38 it. 
re ; x 10 in. 3 
(lower)......+++++ {4x 10in. x3 
2 ee seseeeee (12X14 in. x 30 ft 
OE bi ee aan Gene eG yas ..|12 x 14 in. x 47 ft. 
Longitudinal bracing........... 6 x 10 in. ; 
4 RE eRe aac aeee 12 x 12 in. x 18 ft. 
Lower deck: | : 
Lae nn ha sinuanacsace Se See 12 x 12 in. . 
. ; : r f4x10in. x 34 ft. right. 
Sway bracing (upper)........-- 14 x 10 in. x 36 ft. left. 
- (horizontal)..... ./44 x 10 in. x 27 ft 
a splice}12x12in.x2ft. | 
ie (4x 10in. x 40 ft. right. 
(lower). --++|4x 10 in, x 42 ft. left. 
WIRING otc pa acitiacdiepeawer se Rania 12 x 14in. x 47 ft. 
Pee aa nucincesweteeses Pare, ee x 33 ft. 
BI MOCO). asc sciscsecsssscenses 2-4 x 12 in. x 6 ft. 


Longitudinal bracing... 


DESCRIPTION OF IRON WORK, 








Name. | Size. | Use. 
Sail —————| eee aT 
LS Serer 34 x 50% in....... |Floor system to caps. 
34x 41lin......../Sills to caps of different decks. 
Ss 3 ere Outside guards to jack stringers. 
x - 2434 in. orn | Longitudinal bracing. 
Sway brace splice, sill splice, 
 & 4 | Fae + horizontal sway bracing to 
| \ posts, 
pb re Packing bolts. 
aE Te 60 vans \Sway bracing. 
54x llin........ Intermediate guard rails to ties. 
Drift bolts ..\34 x 24in........ |Sill to piles. 
Dowels...... PaO gcketeckan Posts to caps and sills. 


Spikes, cut..|G0d ...........0 Stretchers to caps. 
“  boat...4x9in.. . ..../Sway braces to posts, 





Train Accidents in March. 


COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 

Ist, on Richmond & Danville, near Suwanee, Ga., a 
freight train broke in two and the rear portion was run 
into by a following freight. Engine, 
cars wrecked. 

2d, on Richmond & Danville, near King’s Mountain, 
N. C., a construction train ran into the rear ofa freight, 
wrecking locomotive and seven cars. The wreck caught 
fire and was partially destroyed. Ten laborers injured. 

3d, on Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, at Lake- 
ville, O., a freight 
stopped was run into by a following freight, which dis- 
regarded the danger signal exhibited by the standing 
train, making a very bad wreck. A tank car containing 





gasoline, in front of the caboose of the first train, was | 


exploded by the shock,and the wreck, being immediately 
enveloped in flames, was burnt up. Three trainmen 
killed. 

4th, on Central; of Georgia, near Gordon, Ga., a freight 
train stalled ona grade was run into bya following 
freight. Engine, caboose and a number of cars badly 
wrecked. One trainman killed, another injured. 

5th, on Chicago & Northwestern, at Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., a freight train standing on the main track was run 
into at the rear by a special train, disabling an engine 
and doing other damage. 

5th, on Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta, near Pineville, 
N.C., afreight train broke in two on a descending grade, 
and the rear portion ran into the forward one, wrecking 
15 cars. Three trainmen injured. 

6th, about 9 p.m., on the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, at Bay View, N. Y., eastbound passenger train 
No. 12, running about 38 miles an hour, ona grade de- 
scending 16 ft. per mile, hroke in two behind the sixth 
car, leaving 5 cars, the rear portion, uncontrolled, the 
air brakes being not connected, and a single brakeman 
being in the rear car. The train ran in this condition 
214 miles, when the forward portion was stopped by the 
application of the automatic brakes from one of the pas- 
senger cars. The rear portion, which at one time was 


about half a mile or more behind the other, came on at | 
| considerable speed and collided with the other, wreck- | 
ing two cars. Six passengers were killed and 17 injured. | yw 


There were no fires in the cars, but the wreck was ig- 
nited in one place by a lamp. This was, however, soon 
extinguished by a porter. 
Dunkirk, by reason of the failure of a defective lock in 


a Cowell coupler, but was recoupled by a brakeman, who | 


thought the fastening seemed all right. 
age the air-brake hose pulled off, the steam-heating 
coupling was disabled and the safety chains broke. The 
conductor, on discovering that the train had broken in 
two just before reaching Bay View, went to the rear end 





7th, on New York Central & Hudson River, at Palmyra, 
N. Y., the caboose attached to a locomotive standing at 
a water tank was run into by a locomotive and thrown 
over so as partially to obstruct an adjoining main track 
in front of a westbound passenger train. All the steps 
on one side of the passenger cars were torn off and one 
coach was badly damaged. 

8th, on Grand Rapids & Indiana, at Stanwood, Mich., 
a freight train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, 
doing some damage. 

10th, on Burlington & Missouri River, near Harvard, 
Neb., a freight train ran into the rear of another freight, 
wrecking engine, caboose and eight cars. Two train- 
men asleep in the caboose were killed. ‘The wreck 
caught fire and was destroyed. A dense fog prevailed 


| at the time. 


llth, on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, near Blue 


Island, Ill., passenger train ran into the rear of a freight 


train, damaging engine, caboose and three cars. One 
trainman killed and another injured, and several pas- 
sengers slightly bruised. 

13th, on Fall Brook Coal Co.’s road, near Ramsey’s, 
’a., a freight train ran into the rear of a preceding 


| freight, derailing the engine and several cars. 


16th, on Burlington & Missouri River, near Inland, 
Neb., a disabled freight was run into at the rear by 
another freight, wrecking an engine and 16 cars. Two 
trainmen killed. 

17th, on Boston & Maine, near South Merrimac, N. H., 
a freight train broke in two and the detached portions 


| collided, wrecking four cars. 


saboose and four | 


train which had heen disabled and | 


18th, on Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny, 
near Rankin, Pa., a freight train ran over a misplaced 
switch and into some freight cars standing on a siding, 
| doing considerable damage. Two trainmen injured. 


19th, on Ohio & Northwestern, in Cincinnati, O., rear 


car of a switching freight broke loose on a grade and, 
| the brakes being inoperative, ran back down grade and 
into the head of a freight standing on the main track, 
Brakeman injured. 

20th, on Norfolk & Western, near Shawsville, Va., a 
freight train ran into the rear of another freight in a 
tunnel, wrecking five cars. 

20th, on Texas & Pacific, near Bonham, Tex., a freight 
train broke in two and the rear portion ran back and 
collided with a following freight. Engine, caboose and 
three cars damaged. 

20th, on New York, Ontario & Western, at Rockland, 
N. Y., a fast freight train separated and the two por- 
tions collided, wrecking a number of cars and demolish- 
ing a station building. Brakeman killed, telegraph 
operator injured. 

21st, on Pennsylvania, near Greensburg, Pa., freight 
train ran into the rear of another freight, doing some 
damage and injuring a fireman. 

YIst, on Pennsylvania, at Loyalhanna, Pa., a fast 
| freight train ran over a misplaced switch and into some 
| box cars standing ona side track: Engine and 10 cars 
| wrecked. 
| 22d, on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, near Co- 
| lumbus, O., a passenger train ran into the rear portion 
| of a freight train which bad been cut in two for the pur- 
| pose of ascending a grade in sections. 
| 22d, on Pennsylvania road, at Johnstown, Pa., freight 
| train ran into the rear of another freight. 
} 22d, on Old Colony road, at Concord Junction, Mass., a 
| freight train standing in the yard was run into by an- 
| other freight, wrecking engine, caboose and a number 
| of cars. ‘The wreck caught fire and was partially con- 
| 





sumed, Three trainmen injured. 
23d, on Pennsylvania, near Bristol, Pa., passenger 
| train ran into the rear of a freight train, wrecking the 
| caboose and several cars of the latter and derailing the 
| passenger train. Engineer and fireman injured. An 
operator's mistake in signaling is given as the cause. 
24th, on Louisville & Nashville, in Nashville, Tenn., a 
northbound passenger train ran overa misplaced switch 
| and into some freight cars standing ona siding, driving 
|one car through the brick wall of a station building. 
Two men engaged in unloading cars were killed and two 
injured. 
24th,on Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.’s road, near 
Howe'ssCave, N. Y., a passenger train ran into the rear 
of a freight train, wrecking several cars. 
24th, on Alabama Great Southern, near Fort Payne, 
Ala., a freight train descending a very steep grade be- 
| came uncontrollable by reason of wet clay which had 
| been washed down upon the road and which lubricated 
| the track and brakes. After running a quarter of a mile 
| at considerable speed it collided with some flat car:, 
| wrecking a number of them and the locomotive. Five 
| trainmen injured. 
24th, on International & Great Northern, at Jewett, 
| Tex., a freight train broke in two and the engine was 
| detached from the forward portion to flag a train which 
| it was to meet at the next station. The cars were not 
| controlled and ran down grade into the locomotive, do- 
| ing some damage. 
| 25th, on Old Colony road, near Fayville, Mass., freight 
| train ran inte the rear of a preceding freight. A num- 
| ber of cars were wercked, caught fire, and were con- 
| sumed. 
| 26th, on Ohio River road, at Wheeling, W.Va., a freight 
| train ran over a misplaced switch and collided with an 
| engine standing on a siding, damaging both engines and 
several cars 
| 26th, on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, near 
| Sweetwater, [enn., a freight train broke in two and the 
| two portions collided, injuring two trainmen. 
| 26th, on Pennsylvania, near Lilly, Pa., a freight train 
| ran intothe rear of another freight, wrecking the engine 
and five cars. 
28th, on New York Central & Hudson River, near 
aterloo, N. Y., a freight train ran into the rear of a 








i preceding freight, damaging engine, caboose and three 


The train broke in two at | 


At this break- | 


of the forward portion, and, looking back and seeing no | 


| trace of the rear,portion, pulled the bei] rope as the signai 


to stop. The engineer, however, says that, although the 


bell gave a single stroke at two different times, he heard | 
no signal to stop, and that he had not shut off steam | 


when the brake was applied from some car in the train. 
The investigations have elicited no evidence as to who 
applied the brake. The conductor and engineer were 
discharged, the latter for running with a train not 
properly under his control for the purposes of an emer- 


gency stop. 


7th, on Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western, near Cato, 
Wis., freight train ran into the rear of another freight 


during a dense fog. 


| cars. 
28th, on Northern Pacific, at Hall, Mont., a freight 
| train ran into the rear of another freight, the engine of 
| which had been detached and run into a water tank. 
Caboose and several cars wrecked. <A passenger stand- 
ing on the rear platform of the caboose was killed. 

30th, on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, near 
Sweetwater, Tenn., a freight train broke in two and the 
rear portion was run into by a following freight at a 
curve. Fireman killed, engineer hurt. 

3lst, on Rio Grande Western, at Akron, Col., freight 
train ran into the rear of a preceding freight. Trainman 
injured. 


BUTTING. 

5th, on Milwaukee Northern, near Kiel, Wis., a butting 
collision between two heavy freights wrecked both en- 
gines and about 20 cars. ‘ 

7th, on Boston & Maine, near Grafton Centre, N. H., 


| butting collision between two freights, wrecking the for- 


ward portion of both. 
7th, on Birmingham, Sheffield & Tennessee River, near 
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Isbell, Ala., butting collision between passenger and 
freight trains. 

13th, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Mt. Car- 
roll, Lil, butting collision between two freights. The 
cars of the eastbound train broke loose from the tender 
and started back down grade, colliding with a following 
freight. Three engines and 21 cars wrecked. 

15th, on Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.’s road, at 
Saratoga, N. Y., butting collision between passenger 
and freight trains, due to a misplaced switch. 

19th, on Northern Central, at Trout Run, Pa., butting 
collision between a special passenger train and a freight 
train moving out of a siding, damaging both locomo- 
tives and several cars. 

20th, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Milford Junction, 
ind., butting collision between two freights, due, it is 
stated, to one of the conductors misreading orders. 

22d, on Western New York & Pennsylvania, near 
Portage, N. Y., butting collision between a passenger 
train and a freight on a curve, due to the mistake of an 
operator who wrote 206 for 286. The forward portion of 
each train was badly wrecked. Three trainmen and a 
wiper killed and three trainmen and two passengers in- 
jured. 

24th, on Fort Worth & Denver City, near Cowen, Tex., 
butting collision between two freight trains. Engineer 
injured. 

25th, on Georgia Southern & Florida, near Avondale, 
Ga., butting collision between a freight train and a 
switching passenger train, doing considerable damage. 
Several trainmen injured by jumping. 

25th, on Missouri Pacific, near Centralia, Mo., butting 
collision between two freight trains, due to an operator’s 
mistake. Engines and 10 cars wrecked. 

26th, on Northern Pacific, near Tacoma, Wash., butting 
collision between two freight trains, piling up the for- 
ward half of each train in a bad wreck. Three trainmen 
injured. Misunderstanding of orders is said to have 
been the cause. 

27th, on Chicago & Grand Trunk, near Battle Creek, 
Mich., butting collision between two freight trains in 
which both engines and 18 cars were piled up in a bad 
wreck. 

27th, on Norfolk & Western, near Thaxtons, Va., but- 
ting collision between two freight trains, disabling the 
engines. Misreading of orders is said to have been the 
cause, 

30th, on Georgia Pacific, at Atlanta, Ga., butting col- 
lision between a passenger train anda switch engine, 
damaging both locomotives. 

30th, on Illinois Central, at Jackson, Miss., butting col- 
lision between a passenger train and a freight about to 
enterasiding, wrecking both engines and three box cars. 
It is stated that the passenger train was two minutes 
ahead of time. 

3lst, on Baltimore & Ohio, at Tiffin, O., butting col- 
lision between two freight trains, doing considerable 
damage. 

CROSSING AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

ist, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul, near Oakwood, 

‘is., passenger train ran into the caboose of a freight 
entering a siding, wrecking it and damaging the front 
end of the engine. 

5th, on Northern Pacific, at Sprague, Wash., collision 
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a freight train and switch engine. Fireman 
<illed. 

8th, at Williamsport, Pa., collision between a Phila- 
delphia & Reading passenger train and a Pennsylvania 
construction train, throwing one of the engines over a 
high embankment. Two trainmen injured. 

llth, on Memphis & Charleston, at Kansas City June- 
tion, Tenn., a box car got away from the train- 
men ‘and ran down grade three miles into the 
yard of the Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham road, 
where it collided with a switching engine, badly dam- 
aging both. 

llth, on Pennsylvania, at Greensburg, Pa., a passenger 
train was backed into the rear end of a freight train, 
damaging several cars of both. Passenger brakeman 
and another employé injured. 

12th, at the crossing in Mount Morris, N. Y., a Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western passenger train was run 
into by a Western New York & Pennsylvania freight, 
derailing a baggage car and four coaches. 

19th, on Chicago & Northwestern, at La Valle, Wis., a 


side by another passenger train, damaging two cars. 
meet at this station. 


Grand Central yard, New York city, collision between 
two switching engines in a blinding snowstorm. Fire- 
man killed and another injured. One of the engines ran 
a few feet past a danger signal. 

23d, on Union Pacific, at Omaha, Neb., collision be- 
tween a freight train and a switching engine, damaging 
a number of cars. ‘ 

25th, at East Birmingham, Ala., collision between 
Columbus & Western and Louisville & Nashville freight 
trains, doing some damage. 

27th, at Birmingham, Ala., an Alabama Great Southern 
engine, in clearing the main track for an approaching 
freight, was by mistake switched on to a siding contain- 
ing a string of Louisville & Nashville freight cars, damag- 
ing a number of them and overturnin; the engine. 

3lst, on Illinois Central, at Cobden, Ill., a stock train 
ran into the side of a freight train entering a siding. 
Engine disabled and several cars derailed. 


DERAILMENTS. 


DEFECTS OF ROAD, 


4th, on Union Pacific, near Minnedoka, Idaho, pas- 
senger train derailed and several cars badly damaged at 
{a culvert which had been undermined in a freshet. Two 
| trainmen and several passengers injured. 

4th, on Union Pacific, at Agate, Colo., 18 cars of a 
freight train thrown from the track by the spreading of 
the rails. 

6th, on Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham, near 
ge Ala., freight train detached by a defective 
rail. 

12th, on Central of Georgia, at Macon, Ga., 6 cars of 
freight train thrown from the track by the spreading of 
the rails. 

12th, on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, near Burling- 
ton, Pa., 14 cars of freight thrown from the track by the 
spreading of the rails, and wrecked. ; 

13th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, near Scranton, 














Six passengers injured. The two trains had orders to 





oi passenger train thrown from the track by a broken 
rai 

14th, on Union Pacific, near Balock’s, Ore., one engine 
of double-header freight train thrown from the track by 
the spreading of the rails, and overturned. Three train- 
men injured, 

17th, on Iowa Central, at Liscomb, Ia., 14 cars of a 
—— train were thrown from the track by a broken 
rail. 

18th, on Louisville, St. Louis & Texas, at Bell’s Switch, 
Ky, freight train ditched by the spreading of the 
rails. 

22d, on Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, near Gainesville, 
Tex., freight train thrown from the track by the spread- 
ing of the rails. 

25th, on Northern Pacific, near Heron, Mont., several 
cars of a passenger train were derailed and badly 
damaged, owing to the spreading of the rails, conse- 
quent upon a sudden thaw. Fire broke out and three 
cars were consumed. Baggageman killed and seven 


| passengers injured. 
passenger train entering a siding was run into at the | 


28th, on Southern Pacific, near Willcox, Ariz., pas- 
senger train thrown from the track by a broken rail. 
The rear car was overturned and dragged some distance. 
28th, on Burlington & Missouri River, at Rulo, Neb., 


19th, on New York Central & Hudson River, in the | a freight train was thrown from the track by the spread- 


ing of the rails, ditching the engine and a number of 
cars. Fireman killed. 

29th, on Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Halifax River, - 
near Jacksonville, Fla., engine and baggage car of pas- 
senger train thrown from the track by a loose rail, 
which, curving upward, was driver through one of the 
cars. 

DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT. 


3d, on Housatonic road, at Norwalk, Conn., passenger 
train derailed by the breaking of a locomotive axle. The 
baggage car was thrown over against freight cars stand- 
ing on an adjoining track, doing some damage. Several 
passengers bruised. 

6th, on Cumberland Valley, at Plainfield, Pa., eight 
cars of freight train derailed and wrecked by the break- 
ing of an axle. Brakeman injured. 

6th, on Pennsylvania, near Trenton, N. J., a west- 
bound freight train was derailed and partially wrecked 
by a broken axle. Some of the wreckage was thrown 
across the eastbound track in front of an approaching 
accommodation train, damaging the engine. 

7th, on New York, Ontario & Western, at Cook’s Falls, 
N. Y., freight train derailed and ditched by the breaking 
of a truck. 

8th, on Norfolk & Western, near Big Spring, Va., 15 
cars of a freight train were derailed and wrecked by the 
breaking of a wheel. Brakeman injured. 

9th, on Louisville & Nashville, at Rollins, Ala., 16 cars 
of afreight train were derailed bya broken axle and 
badly damaged. Brakeman injured. 

13th, on Georgia Pacific, near Horse Creek Mines, Ala., 
a freight train was derailed on a high trestle by the 
breaking of a wheel. The structure gave way under the 
derailed cars, all but the engine and car next to it going 
down into the creek below. The wreck was fired by the 
caboose stove and totally consumed. Five trainmen in- 
jured. 
14th, on Grand Rapids & Indiana, near Clarion, Mich., 








13 cars of a freight train derailed by the breaking of a 
wheel. 
l6th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near 
Goshen, N. Y., freight car derailed by a broken wheel. 
17th, on Chicago & Alton, near Venice, Ill., four cars 
of freight train derailed and wrecked by the breaking of | 


| 
| 
| 


an axle, 

20th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., several cars of freight train derailed by | 
«a broken wheel. 

20th, on Lehigh Valley, at Fullerton, Pa., an axle | 
under a car of a freight train broke, wrecking a number | 
of cars and blocking both main tracks. | 

NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATION, 

4th, on Knox & Lincoln, in Rockland, Me., owing to a | 
misplaced switch a number of freight cars were backed | 
off the end of the track and damaged. Trainmen in- | 
jured, 

5th, on Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, near | 
Washburn, Minn., a freight train descending a steep | 
vrade became uncontrollable and, after running some 
distance at high speed, five cars were derailed and 
wrecked. The master mechanic of the road, who was 
acting as engineer, and two other trainmen, were killed 
in leaping from the runaway train. 

5th, on Louisville, New Orleans & Texas, near Rolling 
Fork, Miss., passenger train derailed at a misplaced 
switch, the engine and tender going into the ditch. 
Fireman injured. 

6th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Painted 
Post, N. Y., rear car of passenger train derailed at a 
switch and hurled against an engine standing on an ad- 
joining track, doing considerable damage. Three pas- 
sengers injured. 

6th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Elmira, 
N. Y., engine and caboose derailed by a misplaced 
switch. 

12th, on Pennsylvania, in Jersey City, N.J., as astring 
of freight cars was being run on toa transfer boat, the 
boat became disconnected from the dock and three cars 
were thrown into the §Hudson River. A brakeman 
went dowr with the cars and was killed. 

19th, on Georgia Pacific, near Davisville, Ala., passen- } 
ver train derailed by a misplaced switch. Express mes- | 
senger injured. 

20th, on Louisville & Nashville, near Frankfort, Ky., 
a freight train ran into a hand car, and the engine and 
seven cars were derailed and wrecked. Brakeman killed. 

20th, on International & Great Northern, at San 
Marcos, Tex., forward end of a passenger train derailed 
by a misplaced switch. 

22d, on Union Pacitic, at Terra Cotta Junction, Kan.. 
passenger train derailed by a misplaced switch, most of 
the cars being overturned in the ditch. Ten passengers 
injured. 

22d, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Clifton, 
N. J., passenger train derailed by a misplaced switch 
and 2 coaches thrown over on’ their sides. Several pas- 
sengers cut by broken glass. 

23d, on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitle, near Stock- 
bridge, Mo., pay train ran over a misplaced switch, 
overturning the pay car aad injuring an occupant. 

25th, on Northern Pacitic, near Cascade, Wash., several 
cars loaded with logs broke loose from a construction 
train and ran back down grade. The runaway cars were 
turned on to a side track at Cascade and crashed into a 
station building, doing considerable damage. 

25th, on Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, at Cleburne, Tex., 
forward portion of a freight train was derailed by a mis- 
placed switch and ditched. 

25th, on Columbia & Puget Sound, at Renton, Wash., 
engine and three cars of a freight train derailed ata 
misplaced switch. 


UNFORES 





IN OBSTRUCTIONS. 

Ist, on Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, at Lincoln, IIL, 
engine and six cars of a freight train derailed at a switch 
which had been purposely misplaced. 

2d, on Baltimore & Ohio, at Dunbar, Pa., a freight 
train ran into a box car which had been derailed and 
thrown over so as to foul the opposite track, wrecking 
the engine and eight cars. An employé riding on the 
locomotive was injured. 

6th, on Central of Georgia, near Nickajack, Ga., engine, 
baggage and mail cars of passenger train derailed by a 
purposely misplaced switch. 

[3ch, on Denver & Rio Grande, near Osier, Colo., two 
engines of passenger train derailed at the entrance of a 
tunnel by ice on the rails. Engineer hurt. 

14th, on Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, near An- 
dover, O., engine of freight train derailed and slightly 
damaged at a switch which had been spiked by train 
wreckers. 

l4th, on Baltimore & Ohio, at Black Hand, O.,a_ pas- 
senger train ran into a large boulder which had rolled 
down upon the roadbed. The’ engine was thrown down 
an embankment into a creek and a number of coaches 
were badly damaged. Fireman killed, engineer, a man 





riding on the locomotive and 5 passengers injured. 

16th, on Denver & Rio Grande, near Canon City, Colo., 
a freight train was struck by a huge landslide, wrecking 
11 cars. 

17th, on Missouri, Kansas & Texas, near Little River, 
‘Tex., a construction train moving backward ran over a 
cow. Several cars filled with laborers were derailed and 
thrown over an embankment, killing 1 and injuring 4 
others. 

19th, on Pennsylvania, at Bagdad station, Pa,, a 
freight train ran into a boulder which had rolled down 
upon the track in acut. The engine and 5 cars were de- 
railed and thrown intoariver. Three trainmen injured. 

20th, on Lehigh Valley road, at Fullerton, Pa., a west- 
bound freight trainran into wreckage thrown over from 
an adjoining track, wrecking the forward portion of the 
train. 

23d, on Perkiomen road, near Green Lane, Pa., a 
freight train ran into a large rock which had rolled 
down upon the track. Engine and several cars derailed 
and damaged. 

2Zich, on Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis, at 
Vienna, Ind., a passenger train was struck by a tornado 
and overturned. Engineer killed, fireman injured. 

28th, on Northern Pacific, near Avon, Mont., a freight | 
train ran over a cow, and the engine and 12 cars were 
derailed and ditched. A number of telegraph poles were 
also knocked down, interrupting communication. 

28th, on Louisville & Nashville, near Sebree, Ky., a 
freight train was derailed and ditched by a large tree 
7 had been blown across the track. Three trainmen 
<illed. 


UNEXPLAINED, 


Ist, on San Antonio & Aransas Pass, near Sublime, 
‘lex., engine and three cars of freight train derailed, in- 
juring two trainmen. 

Ist, on Mobile & Birmingham, near Selma, Ala., engine 





and three cars of a passenger train derailed. 
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Ist, on Union Pacific, near Hardin, Colo., freight train 
derailed and several cars wrecked. 

2d, on St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, at Calais, 
Mont., engine and five cars of a freight train derailed. 
Engineer killed. 

4th, on Union Pacific, at Harper’s, Wyo., three cars of 
passenger train derailed. 

ith, on Richmond & Danville, near Fort Mills, Ga., 
seven cars of freight train derailed and ditched. 

6th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Coat’s 
Switch, N. Y., seven cars of freight train derailed. 

6th, on Cumberland Valley. at Shippensburg, Pa., 
engine of freight train derailed and disabled. Fireman 
injured, 

6th, on Ohio Valley Road, near Highland Creek, Ky., 
the caboose of a freight train was derailed and wrecked. 
Two trainmen killed. 


7th, on Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western. at Mil- 


| waukee, Wis., engine and several cars of a freight train 


derailed and thrown over an embankment. Engineer 
hurt. 

7th, on Central of Georgia, at Butler, Ga., three cars of 
freight train derailed. 

7th, on Central Pacific, at Cisco, Cal., several cars of a 
freight train were derailed at a snowshed and knocked 
down part of the structure. 

7th, on Manhattan, near Third avenue and 89th street 
station, New York City, locomotive derailed at aswitch. 

7th, on Birmingham Mineral, near Gurley, Ala., three 
cars of wrecking train derailed and badly damaged. Two 
trainmen were injured, and cars caught fire and were 
consumed ‘ 

7th, on Knoxville, Cumberland Gap & Louisville, near 
Tazewell, Tenn., passenger train derailed. Two train- 
men injured. 

Yth, Louisville & Nashville, near Deatsville, Ala., 18 
cars of freight train derailed and wrecked. 

9th, on Pennsylvania, at Sonman, Pa., freight 
derailed and three cars wrecked. 

10th, on Georgia Railroad. near Augusta, Ga., eight 
box cars and two passenger coaches of a mixed train 
were derailed. 

llth, on Missouri, Kansas & Texas, near Dallas, Tex., 
three cars of freight train derailed and damaged. 

lith, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Rose Glen, Pa., 
engine and six coal cars derailed and damaged. 

13th, on Pennsylvania, at Torrens, Pa., freight train 
derailed, damaging five cars. 

14th, on [Illinois Central, near Makanda, IIl., eight cars 
freight train derailed. 

15th, on Pennsylvania, at Kittaning Point, Pa , freight 
train consisting of engine and nine cars derailed and 
wrecked. Brakeman injured. 

16th, on Louisville & Nashville, near Birkner’s, Lil., 
freight train derailed and a number of cars ditched. 

17th, on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, near Mc- 
Rae, Ga., freight train derailed and three cars wrecked. 

sth, on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, at Bar- 
netts, Pa., freight train derailed and a number of cars 
wrecked. 

19th, on Pennsylvania, at 
derailed. 

19th, on Boston & Maine, at Newburyport, Mass., 
engine and one car of freight train were derailed at a 
bridge over the Merrimac River. A heavy snow storm 
prevailed at the time, Fireman jumped and was slightly 
injured, 

20th, on St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, near 
Gurdon, Ark., engine and 10 cars of a freight train broke 
through a bridge. 

2Ist, on Georgia Pacific, near Cordova, Alia, a freight 
train consisting of engine and 13 cars broke through a 
trestle. Conductor killed, six other trainmen injured. 

22d, on Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.’s road, near 
Saratoga, N. Y., three cars of freight train derailed and 
ditched. 

24th, on Lake Erie & Western, near Arcadia, O., en- 
gine and nine cars ofa freight train derailed and thrown 
down an embankment. 

26th, on West Jersey road, at Townsend's Inlet, N. J. 
two cars of switching freight derailed and thrown across 
the track. 

26th, on St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, near 
Alexandria, Ark., engine and baggage car of passenger 
train derailed. 

26th, on Old Colony road, at Leominster Centre, Mass., 
three cars of a freight train were derailed at a switch 
and badly damaged. 

29th, on Georgia Southern, near Tifton, Ga., several 
cars loaded with logs in a freight train were derailed, 
killing an employé. 

30th, on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, at 
more, Pa., car of a freight train derailed. 

3lst, on Missouri Pacific, at Osage, 
freight train derailed. 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 

lst, on Union Pacific, near North Platte, Neb., drum- 
head of heater in a car of a passenger train blew out, 
causing some damage. 

3d, on Boston & Maine, near Boston, Mass., car in a 
passenger train caught fire from the steam heating pipe. 

ith, on Virginia Midland, near Union Hall, Va., box 
car of a mixed train broke down. 

5th, night, on Union Pacific, at Wall Cut, near 
Wheeler, Colo., two passenger trains, one of which had 
coupled to the rear of the other, on account of difficulty 
in getting through the snow, were struck by an immense 
snow slide, which completely buried the mail cars and 
four engines. An psec net who was on the front of the 
foremost engine of the hindmost train was swept several 
hundred feet down the valley and severely injured, and 
a fireman was badly scalded. 

6th, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, near Winona, 
Minn., Pullman car of northbound passenger train 
caught fire and was damaged. 

14th, on Illinois Central, near Centralia, []., engine of 
wrecking train broke a parallel rod, and the loose end 
tore a hole in the boiler. 

18th, on Chicago & Northwestern, near Ashton, Ia., 
nearly all the windows on one side of a passenger train 
were broken by the projecting tongue of a coal wagon, 
which had been stalled at a street crossing. Several 
passengers injured by flyiug glass. 

20th, on Lehigh Valley, near Glen Onoko, Pa., axle 
under car of freight train broke. 

25th, on Ohio & Mississippi, near Louisville, Ky., en- 
gine of passenger train broke a parallel rod, a loose end 
of which demolished the cab. Engineer injured. 

26th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western,at Lanesboro, 
Pa., the roof of a car in a freight train was blown off in 
agale. Asection man standing near the track was 
struck by it and badly injured. 

3lst, on Toledo & South Haven, near Lawton, Mich., 
engine of passenger train slightly damaged by running 
into some ties which had been maliciously placed upon 
the track. 

A summary will be found in another column, 


train 


Mineral Point, Pa., engine 


Dins- 


Mo., engine of 





A Riae Over the Pennsylvania. 


One of the most interesting things to be seen in a day- 
light ride over the Pennsylvania road from Pittsburgh 
to Philadelphia is the almost complete restoration of 
the track to the condition which existed before the 
great floods of last summer. Generally speaking, no 
one but a person who had been very familiar with the 
track before the flood would notice any change. There 
are still two or three bridges unfinished, notably the 
stone arch bridge near Conemaugh ; and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Conemaugh and Johnstown the 
roadbed still shows traces of the terrible ravages of the 
flood. On the eastern side of the mountains,however, all 
of these marks have practically disappeared. 

Another fact which a railroad man will notice is the 
almost complete protection by signaling. This, of 
course, is a familiar fact, but probably the completeness 
of the protection is not realized even by most railroad 
men. Of course there are block signals throughout the 
whole length of the line; these being the plain tower 
blocks. All facing-point switches are protected by dis- 
tant signals and high switchstands have pretty much 
disappeared. All junctions are interlocked, except 
within yard limits, where there is still some interlock- 
ing to be done. Even the track tanks are supplied with 
targets. Apparently the next step in signaling on 
this road will be in shortening the length of the blocks, 
and it this must be taken soon. 
Whether it will be by establishing more towers, and 
then the introduction of the Sykes locking, or whether 
it will be by the introduction of some automatic system 
of signaling, of course no one outside the councils of the 
road can tell: but, so far as can be judged from what we 
hear, we should suppose that the next great step taken 
by the Pennsylvania in block signaling would be in the 
use of some form of track circuit. 

One notices various experimental rail joints in use. On 
the western slope, not far from Johnstown, a number of 
Thomson joints may be seen in the track, and others 
may be seen in the eastern slope near Altoona. The 
English chair, standard on the London & Northwestern, 
may also be seen at various places. The angle-splice is, 
however, and the number of experimental 
joints used is trifling in comparison with the number of 
angle splice joints. Both the 6-bolt and 4 bolt angle- 
splice, suspended, are used. The Wharton switch has 
pretty nearly disappeared. It is seen only at a few out- 
lying crossovers which 


seems as if step 


standard 


and sidings are but seldom 
used, 


Locomotive Counter Balancing. 


Atthe April meeting of the Western Railway Club 
Mr. W. H. Lewis (Master Mechanic, C., B. & N.) read the 
following paper : 

It is the object of this paper to consider, without en- 
tering into the mysteries of abstract science, the proper 
amount and distribution of counter-weight in the driv- 
ing wheels of the locomotive, and the propositions 
offered will be based on the fundamental principles of 
the law of gravity, and its development into momentum 
and centrifugal force, in the reciprocating and revoly 
ing parts. Inorder to analyze the conditions of the 
problem as clearly as possible, we wiil at first deal with 
the revolving weight independent of the reciprocating 
weight. 

Starting with the problem of balancing the revolving 
weight, we will present the proposition that the counter- 
weight be so located, and be of snch weight that the 
revolving weight be baianced in a state of rest, with the 
crank in any position. Acknowledging this self-evident 
yroposition, it follows that the counter-weight must be 

ocated with its centre of gravity exactly opposite that 

of the revolving weight or crank; also, that, according 
to the principles of leverage, the weight of the counter- 
weight and the weight of the revolving parts must be 
inversely proportionate to their respective distances from 
the centre of axle as fulcrum of lever. 

In other words (as per fig. 5) the counter-weight, 
D, multiplied by #&, the distance from its centre of 
gravity to centre of axle must be equal to the re- 
volving weight, C, multiplied by A, the distance 
from its centre of gravity to centre of axle. Hence, 
as per fig. 5, 

tC = Bx Pan Acocks: Dic. 

Example: The distance from the centre of gravity 
of a revolving weight of 200 lbs. to the centre of the 
axle is 12in., and the distance of the centre of gravity 
of the counter-weight of 100 Ibs. is 24 in., because 

200 x 12 200 « 1z 
—-- 100 15s, and 
24 100 

If the foregoing conditions of static or stationary bal- 
ance have been obtained, the development of centrifugal 
force, as a result of rotary motion, will also produce a 
dynamic or moving equilibrium, as will be seen by the 
following examples according to the formula of centri- 
fuga] force, which is as follows: 

Centrifugal force = weight of body 

(veloc. in ft. per second.)° 
(radius iu ft.) “ig 

Suppose, as in the previous example, we have acrank, 
a revolving weight of 200 lbs., with centre of gravity 
at 12 in. trom centre of axle, balanced by a counter- 
weight of 100 Ibs. with its centre of gravity at 24 in. from 
centre of axle, the revolving speeds being 50, 100 and 200 
revolutions per minute. 

According to the formula above given we have the 
following result: 

Centrifugal force of revolving weight and its counter- 
weight at 50 revolutions per minute = 170 lbs, 

Centrifugal force of revolving weight and its counter- 
weight at 100 revolutions per minute (which is twice the 
above speed) would be found equal to 2% x 170 lbs, = 681 
Ibs. 

In the same way the centrifugal force of the revolving 
weight and its counter-weight at 200 revolutions (which 
is twice the above speed) would be found equal tu 

2° x 681 = 2,724 lbs. 
To balance the reciprocating weight we must have the 


24 in. 
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same conditions of static balance existing between it 
and its counter-balance, which will appear in figs. 1 to 4, 
where, in order to consider the force of gravity, an up- | 
right position of cylinder is assumed. It will be seen | 
that a perfect static ba ance is obtained by means of | 
the counter-weight shown, with crank in any imagina- 
ble position. ; 

In this case we tind by reference to figs. 1 to 4, repre- 
senting a driver turning from right to left, that, at the 
forward and back centres, we have a perfect dynamic | 
balance, because at those points the uniform centrifugal | 
force is all absorbed in overcoming the increased mo- 
mentum of the reciprocating weight and in changing | 
the direction of its motion. The arrows indicate the 
direction of the tendency of the reciprocating weight | 
and its counter-weight. In figs. 2 and 4 we have the 
reciprocating weight and its equivalent counter-weight 
moving in opposite directions, and the product of the 
square of their horizontal velocities, multiplied by their 
respective weights, are equal: hence, the horizontal 
balance is perfect, but the centrifugal weight of their 
counter-balance is not counteracted by the reciprocating 
weight. 

By the above it will appear that the reciprocating 
weight is perfectly balanced at all points by the revolv- 
ing counter weight, but the counter-weight is balanced 
by the reciprocating weight at the dead points or centres 
only. Hence the effect of the revolving weight as ap- 
plied to balance the horizontal action of the reciprocat- 
ing weight is only to convert it to a vertical force acting 
on the rail, producing what is termed a hammer blow. 

Therefore a solution of tne problem will involve the 
choice of the lesser evil; that undoubtedly is the hammer 
blow, considering the smoothness of running and the 
durability of the engine and the comfort of enginemen. 

As to the distribution of this counter-weight for the 
reciprocating weight, it is evident that the time-honored 
custom of dividing this counter-weight equally between 
connected drivers is not effective unless the effect of this 
counter-weight can be uniformly transmitted to the 
main driver, which is a condition impossible to fulfil by 
means of the ordinary parallel rod, with the longitudinal 
play or lost motion, which it must necessarily possess or 
acquire in the course of time. 

From the preceding it appears that the proper method 
of balancing the drivers would require that the counter- 
weight of the main drivers be equivalent to the revolv- 
ing weight added to the whole of the _ rocipro- 
cating weight. (Revolving weight, including pins, 
hub and forward end of parallel rod and 
one-third of the main rod. Reciprocating weight, 
including the other two-thirds of the main rod; cross 
head, and pistonand its attachments. This condition 
of course leaves only the revolving weight of the con- 
nected drivers to be balanced by its equivalent counter- 
weight asper condition above shown. While the above 
statement is theoretically correct, my observation of the 
effect produced on tires on our engines leads me to be- 
lieve that under certain conditions of speed the weights 
intended to counter-balance the reciprocating parts pro- 
luced opposite results to those intended, and work con- 
siderable damage to the machinery of the engine as well 
us of the track. I have found that the tires invariably de- 
velop a flat spot at the point of contact with the rail when 
the left fend pin has just passed to the forward centre. 
You will perhaps ask why the same effect is not pro- 
duced by the corresponding point on the back end of 
the stroke. I will explain this by saying that the point 
of contact of the periphery of the wheel with the rail is 
near the point of the centre of gravity of the counter- 
weights and hasa tendency to overcome or retard the 
( -ifugal force. While in the former case, with the 
c e of gravity on the upper quarter, it is free to re- 

c .e a leverage acting in the same direction as the 
power applied from the cylinder, causing a slight slip- 
ping of the wheel. 

It may be interesting to know to what extent the re- 
ciprocating weights may be ignored. I will say that in 
testing the balance of a modern engine that was built 
expressly for a heavy passenger service, I find that the 
back wheels require 189 pounds with the centre of gravity 
26 inches from the centre of axie. To balance the revolv- 





|in the forwarc ! 
{pounds short of the proper revolving balance. These | 
|engines were in service nearly four years before the | 


| of speed, power applied, effect of pressure in the cylin- 


LCCOMOTIVE 


COUNTER-BAL ANCING.—Figs, 1 to 5. 


ance with which to balance 908 pounds, as follows: main- 
rod 315 pounds, half side-rod 160 pounds, cross-head 157 
pounds. piston 276 pounds, total 908 pounds; or, in other 
words, the reciprocating weights were entirely ignored | 
wheels, and the back wheels are 18! 


balance was corrected, without known injury to the 
track. : ie 
Iam free to admit that when all the various conditions 


der, ete., are considered, it is to me a very perplexing 
problem as to just what portion of the reciprocating 
weights should be applied to the counter-balance. Let ' 
us consider for a moment the power exerted by a cylin- 
der 18 in. in diameter with an area of 254.46 in., with 
a steam pressure of 45,624 lbs., acting in the same di- 
rection of the reciprocating weight. It seems to me 
that 600 Ibs. of counter-balancing —— an im- 
perceptible resistance to its effect. n condensing | 
my opinion on this subject I will say that it) 
is impossible to distribute such portion of recip- | 
rocating weight as will insure a uniform motion | 
under the varying conditions of speed, power 
applied, and with engines running, as they are required | 
to at times, without pressure of steam ordinarily called | 
* shut-off ;” that if the revolving balance is perfect no | 
injury is possible to the machinery or rails, and, while at | 
high rates of speed the engine may develop a disagree- 
able, oscillatory motion—and it is known as a fore and 
aft—when shut off the vertical or hammer-blow motion 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

Mr. Lewis here presented the following tigures show- | 
ing change made by him in one engine and the balance 
in another. | 





ENGINE 10 (PEN- WHEELER, 56-1N. WHEEL CENTRE). 

Weights of Revolving Parts. Front. Main. Back. | 
\% Front side rod fds EE Ss . Ww i ee Biss 
Middle connections................... nicer 275 





ST SN. Siiciccinnies sakes deeew eine 263 

568 
ed ee eee ree reer oe a 134 

Weight of reciprocating parts. | 

Promt halt meain POG... 6.6.6 cscues... oe ion 216 
RI Shins 008s eccercssateisae eeene sabe 165 
Pe PO i 5 is cndindes b606ibes cGeeses 5a0 303 
Total weights to be balanced........ ee | 1,252 134 
REIL, oc cccecacans dncenseeiaeeghs 107 630 110 
PORMOE DENNIS. coc icescces see: ssceeseses 425 585 105 


ENGINE 10 (EIGHT-WHEELER, 63-IN, CENTRE). 


Weights of revolving parts. Front. Back. 
121 








yt I Serre rrr rrr 

ee Er rere ee 157 
27% 

er er ne 121 

W eights of reciprocating parts. 

ie NE yisasd. ocdvacedd uss 26e0terne 11s 
Piston complete............- 255 
PE c600 sss enevasniubdn athsened Sad aa6s DORs 145 
51S 

ees | CRO, 6.2. oiicc bed esosieburiad css ——— 121 

NE 56. sta Gkc ane a4cewn eae inn bataaet eine 3R5 230 


After reading his paper Mr. Lewis stepped to the 
blackboard, and, drawing the sketch (fig. 6), said : 

I wish to call attention particularly to the effect of ex- 
cessive counter balance on the wear of tires. All of our 
locomotives are counter-balanced with the full weight of 
the reciprocating parts, and we have found that our 
left hand main tires universally a a flat spot at 
the point of contact with the rail, with the driving 
wheel in the position as shown in the diagram. 

We have at this point of the stroke the full pressure 
of steam exerted on the left hand pin in the direction as 
shown by the arrow, and at the same time the centre of 





ing weight one-half the side-rod (960 pounds) and half 


avity of the counter-weights have so nearl reached 
fhe vertical point as to overcome the effect of gravita- 
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‘yhe forward wheels had only 368 pounds of counter-bal- | tion, the inertia of which is exerting an impelling motion 
in the same direction as the power applied at the pin. 








Fig. 6 


Mr. D. L. Barnes here offered the following explana- 
tion of the flat spot being on the left hand side, sketch- 


| ing his diagram upon the blackboard (fig. 7). 
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It may arise from the fact that the right hand 
crank usually leads on American engines. This 
sketch shows the positions of the right hand crank 
pin at © and the left hand crank pin at G with 
the counter-balance directly opposite the cranks, the 
left hand counter-balahce being at P and the right 
hand at M, the direction of motion being as shown 
by the arrow, the engine moving ahead. A represents 
the connecting rod. In the position shown it will be 
noticed that the counter-balances on all four wheels are 
above the centre of the wheel, and the centrifugal force 
of that portion of the counter-balance which is used to 
balancethe inertia of reciprocating parts is inthis position 
tending to lift the wheels fromthe rails. This, of course, 
would reduce the weight on the wheels and induce sli 
ping, which would cause flat spots at the point of slip, The 
position of the flat spot described by Mr. Lewis ison 
the left hand wheel, where it is in coniact with the rail 
when the left hand crank G has just passed the dead 
centre, not quite as much as is shown in the sketch. At 
this time the balance M is higher above the centre line 





than the balance P, and therefore the balance 4M is act- 
ing with greater force vertically and tends to lift the 
right hand wheel more than the balance P tends to lift 
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the left hand wheel. There is, therefore, greater weight 
on the left hand wheel at this time, and if the wheel be 
caused to slip, the wheel with the greatest weight there- 
on will be worn the most; and as the left hand wheel 
has the most weight, it might be expected that the flat 
spot would be greater on it than on the right hand 
wheel. There isstill another reason why slip would be 
liable to take place at this time, and that is the cranks 
are in a position corresponding to one of the maximum 
turning moments. As a locomotive’s drivers revolve, 
the turning effect by the connecting rods is variable, 
and during one revolution there are four points of maxi- 
mum and four of minimum effect. The points of the 
maximum vary with the point of cut-off. The 
obliquity of the connecting rod for the left 
hand wheel is such at this time as to increase 
the pressure of the rail on that side, as at this time the | 





left hand cylinder is working steam full boiler pressure, | 
whereas on the opposite or right hand side the piston is | 
working in expanding steam, and possibly against some 
back pressure. This point is well brought out by Mr. | 
Lewis. If~vhe right hand crank did not lead, but the 
left instead, then the greatest turning moment would 
take place when there was the greatest weight on the 
right hand wheel. These arguments are somewhat 
speculative, but indicate a possible explanation of the 
occurrence of the greater flat spot on the left hand! 
wheel, as noticed by Mr. Lewis. In my own experience | 
I have noticed four flat spots on each driver, some of 
which were larger than others; but [ had not noticed 
that the maximum spots occurred on the left hand main 


The reciprocating parts are as follows: 














Lbs 
NIE 56:6.45 cou bee hekGas saceckbebbaua : swe 172 
Piston ...... tales 369 
% of main rod 150 

691 
4 of 691 lbs .. NET eTT Ce eT eT ee adie mh betes ‘ 230% 

R. F. crank pin ought to be balanced as follows: 

abs 
A i Ns ee od ia se tease neta eeanebebeee 107 
¥4 of reciprocating parts.... .......5 cesses ss 230 
Estimated weight of R. F. pin and hub............. ae 120 
R. F. D. wheel’s counter-balance...... ........ ia esau 157 


The Secretary here read a series of pengetens 
concerning counter-balancing, submitted by a mem- 


| ber of the Club. These propositions were as follows: 


The subject ot counter-balancing seems to be a very 
important one, and well worthy of the attention of the 
members of the Western Railway Club; and, therefore, 
to assist in bringing to their attention some of the new 
points with reference to the subject, the following state- 
ments which have appeared from time to time in the 
technical papers, and some which have not, are offered 
for debate: 

First. The best way to reduce the amount of counter- 
balance in locomotive driving wheels and its effect on 
the rail is to reduce the weight of the reciprocating 
parts, 

Second, The weight of the reciprocating parts of our 





driver, but Ican see reasons why such might be the 
case. 

Mr. Barr: If the drivers slip, why have not you got 
the flat spot on both wheels opposite, and why not on 
the back wheels as well as on the front wheels. 

Mr. D. L. BARNEs: I can not tell you that; I know 
you will find it on all wheels. 

Mr. W. H. MARSHALL: I have noticed this same devel- 
opment of flat spots. You will find a flat spot on the 
right ride, though not to the same extent as on the left 
side. 

Mr. Lewis: The angularity of the rod also has some- 
thing to do with this matter, I think. 

Mr. RuopEs: DoI understand you, Mr. Barnes, that, 
the wheels revolving around, as the balances go up, the 
tendency is to lift the wheel up ? 

Mr. Barnes: Yes. The balance that is in the 
wheel to balance the revolving weight does not tend 
to lift it; it is only the part that is put in to balance 
the reciprocating part that produces the lifting ten- 
dency. 

Mr. Barr: If this flat spot is caused by a slip I do not 
understand why the back wheel does not show the same 
trouble. There is a tendency on some engines on the 
right hand side to show a flat spot where it passes the 
front centre also. 

Mr. LAuDER: I believe we shall have to doa good deal as 
Mr. Barr has indicated—if he had an engine that didn’t 
work right he proceeded to make it right. You can hardly 
find two men that will agree upon this subject, and when 
you get it at all summed up there is no rule that can be 
presented that will give you the proper amount of coun- 
terweights and the proper position for the weights in the 
wheels. If the revolving parts to be balanced are the 
same as though they were revolving on a shaft, we know 
we can balance them, and the matter of speed does not 
come in at all. Whether it is so with a wheel running 
on atrack is something that will bear argument, and I 
am not going to make any statement on that point, be- 
cause [ don’t know. I know of no rule that can be given 
to balance a locomotive driving wheel except to guess a 
little. I mean figure a little, and, practically, the least 
you figure the better. Keep trying and experimenting 
until you get the thing about right. The more nearly 
you get the engine riding steadily the less inequalities 
there will be in the wear of the tire. 

Mr. BARR: [have here a few figures regarding a class 
of engines that we have, which have given a great deal 
of trouble, and of which engineers complain very bit- 
terly. We have two classes of ten-wheel freight engines, 
one with wheels 54 in. in diameter over tire and the other 
60 in. The engines with 60-in. wheels give very 
satisfactory service, and are run fast; the engines 
with the 56-inch wheels have been objected 
to seriously by the engineers, and I think 
with quite good cause. The figures I have here 
show the changes in the counterbalancing of one 
of these engines with 54-in. wheels. I submit them as 
illustrating an experiment that has given very satisfac- 
tory results. The engine is now running in service 
with the 60-in. driver engines, and so far as I have re- 
ports, the engineers would just as soon run that engine 
with 54-in. wheels as the engines with the 60 in. wheels, 
and they say it climbs a hill a little bit better. 

Changes made in weight of rods and counter-balance 
of engine No. 469: 

Lbs. 


Old M. rods weighed . 1,170 





New 900 
Ola S. “ ny 1,344 
New “ “ : 
Forward D. wheels were balanced with 
) “ co new rr as 

Main = = were % 

ry “ ‘< paw “ “ 
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There was no change made in the back driving wheel’s 
counter-balance. 


R. M., driving wheel’s crank pin to be balanced as fol- | 









lows: 
Lbs, 
\% weight of R. F.S. rod.... ........... wie 107 
— main os .. 300 
< ee adie ee 
4 - reciprocating parts..f.... ...... ii stata, a 
Estimated weight of crank, hub and pin 120 
Main D wheel’s counter-balance .. ........ 0 «2.2... 865 


R. B. driving wheel’s crank pin to be balanced as fol- 
ows. 





Lbs. 
Y4weight of R. B.S. rod.......... ea 108 
1-3 “ yeciprocating parts oO 
Estimated weight of crank pin and hub..................... 120 





R. B. D. wheel’s counter-balance..................06. 458 
Engine No. 469 R. crosshead weighed.. y 
= — weighed... 
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locomotives is altogether too heavy as they are now 
made, and therefore all main rods should be made of I 
section, all crossheads should be as light as possible to 
make them without decreasing the wearing surface. 
All pistons should be made‘of cast steel or wrought iron, 
very thin and dished in form, and piston rods should not 
be made larger in diameter or longer than is actually 
necessary. Further than this the stub ends of the main 
rod at the front should have the least possible amount 
of material therein consistent with strength. 

| Third, The diameter of the driving wheels should be 
| made as large as possible without reducing the hauling 
| capacity of the locomotive in order to reduce the effect 
of the counter-balance on the rail, it having been shown 
that an increase in diameter of wheel produces a con- 
| siderable decrease in the effect of the counter-balance on 
the rail. 

Fourth, Itis not as advisable to decrease the stroke 
as to increase the diameter of the wheel, because for the 
same loss of hauling capacity the increase in wheel dia- 
meter produces the greatest amount of reduction in the 
effect of the counter-balance on tbe rail. 

Fifth. If one high speed and one low speed locomotive 
be counter-balanced by the same formula, the effect on 
the rail will be much greater in the case of the high 
speed locomotive, for the reason that the effect of the 
balance on the rail varies as the square of the velocity 
of the locomotive. Therefore it might be said: 

Sixth, That if the high speed locomotive can be run 
satisfactorily when balanced according to a given for- 
| mula, that a low speed locomotive can be balanced by 
ja formula which would give less total balance. In other 
| words, the lower the speed the less balance required, 
ty the higher the speed the greater the balance should 
e. 

Seventh. It has been stated by several prominent civil 
engineers who are occupying responsible positions on 
Western railroads, that a locomotive can be run satis- 
factorily at high speed without balancing the reciprocat- 
ing parts at all, and because such balance is damaging to 
the track it should be entirely removed. One railroad 
company has been experimenting with locomotives with- 
out counter-balance for reciprocating parts, but the re- 
sults are not known. 

Kighth. There are now on record about ten cases in 
which the track has been badly damaged by high-speed 
locomotives improperly counter-balanced. These cases 
are on Western roads, and this will serve to show the 
necessity for a consideration of this subject by the 
Western Railway Club, and that it is in keeping with 
the custom of the Club, which is to discuss only live 
topics. ; 

These remarks are offered with the hope that if the 
Club approves of any or all of the statements they will 
offer resolutions to the effect that those of which they 
do approve express the sense of this meeting. 

As the hour was late the propositions were laid over 
for discussion at the May meeting. A few remarks were 
made by Messrs. Rhodes, Barr, Barnes and Marshall, 
however, brought out by proposition two, in which the 
| danger of running disconnected engines at high speed 

was brought out. Cases were cited where the effect of 
| unbalanced counter-weights in drivers, where a disabled 
engine was run in with one side disconnected, or where 
anew engine, entirely disconnected, was being hauled 
over the line in a high-speed train, had caused serious 
damage totrack. With lighter reciprocating parts, as 
advocated in proposition two, this danger would be 
lessened, as the counter-weights would be ligther, but 
it was further argued that restrictions upon the speed 
of disconnected engines should be made, and Mr. Barr 
stated that such restrictions were now made on his read. 











The Strong Locomotive. 


| We have the following from an officer of the Cincin- 
| nati, Hamilton & Dayton: The Strong engine has been 
|running on our road for some ‘time, and has done re- 
| markably clever work. She has capacity for handling a 
large train in a most remarkable manner, and has given 
us a great deal of satisfaction. Of course, you will under- 
stand that she is a great deal. heavier than our average 
engine; in fact, she is a little too heavy for most of the 
Western roads. I have ridden on the Strong engine, 
puiling seven cars at the rate of a mile in 42 seconds for 
some distance. The grade was not absolutely level, but 
from 10 to 15 ft. per mile up grade. We made one mile 
that I remember, on practically a level grade, or slight- 
ly down hill, as near as I could get at it with a stop 
watch, in 40 seconds. I have been on this engine when 
she ran up hill eight miles with nine heavy vestibule 
cars, making fair schedule time, and arriving at the top 
of the hill blowing off steam and carrying a steam press- 
ure of 170 lbs. to the square inch, and she did this, as 
near as we can measure with ordinary railroad appliances 
for measuring fuel, with just one-third less coal than 
would have been consumed by the regular engine belong- 
ing onthisrun. The engine that belonged on this run 


isa thoroughly equipped 18 x 24-in. cylinder, 100,000-lb. 
engine, and will compare favorably with the engines of 
any road in the country. 

The second point to me in favor of Mr, Strong’s en” 
gine is the manner in which the boiler is hung in 
the frames. There is absolutely no pounding on the 
joints or rails, and she rides as easily as a Pullman car. 
The true fact of the matter is that this engine, weighing 
6614 tons, is not as hard on the joints or rails as an ordi- 
nary 50-ton engine. This we have demonstrated to 
our entire satisfaction, and it is on account of her 
system of equalization. My opinion from experiments 
with her is, that if an engine was built lighter than the 
No, 1, which we are using, on a basis of the present 
50-ton American type of passenger engine, it wceuld 
give us, say, 30,000 Ibs. on the truck, 65,000 Ibs. on the 
drivers, and 18,000 Ibs. on the trailing wheels under the 
firebox, and we should have an engine that would do at 
least 33 per cent. more work for less fuel, in the pro- 
portion as given above, and be much easier on the track, 
with much more comfort to the passengers, 

I have tried at various times to overcome the troubles 
with smoke and cinders on trains used by commuters, 
and other local passenger trains. I have tried nearly 
every smoke box that has been developed so far, and have 
tested coke in the ordinary 8-wheel American engine 
under almost all the different circumstances that can 
be imagined, trying coke burnt especially for locomo- 
tives all the way from 32 to 96 hours, and am convinced 
that with this firebox and combustion chamber we 
can get practically a train free from cinders and smoke, 
and come as near the English coke-burning engine as it is 
possible for us togo. Iam comparing this now with the 
theories of the English locomotive builder. I under- 
stand that it is a fact that they have never got at the 
point they claim they have. 

Water in the states of Ohio and Indiana is so hard 
that it is a very important question to us, in fact, so 
much so that our fireboxes last, as a rule, from 25 per 
sent. to 33 per cent as long as they should. On one di- 
vision 25 per cent. would be a liberal allowance for the 
life of a firebox compared with portions of the Erie- 
In Mr. Strong’s boiler and firebox it is impossible for 
the scale to accumulate. There is nothing to hold it, and 
the slight movement from contraction and ex- 
pansion causes it to crack as fast as it is formed 
and drop down, where it is washed or blown 
out in the shape of a powder when the boiler is 
cleaned. Asan illustration of the above statement, I can 
state positively that these fireboxes were examined 
carefully, after 18 months service, about two weeks ago 
in our shop. They were found absolutely free from 
scales, which is the first time in the history of the road 
that such a thing has occurred. You will also readily 
understand that the absence of seams, rivet heads, etc. 
in this corrugated firebox goes a long ways towards 
helping the matter. There is no portion of the fire- 
box where there is more than a single thickness of metal 
between the heat and the water. Our Superintendent 
of Motive Power reports, after a very careful examina- 
tion, that the boiler, fireboxes and combustion chamber 
are as good to-day as they were 18 months ago, when 
the engine was constructed. 

It would be an impossibility to fhake the very high 
speed accomplished by this engine with the ordinary 

valve gear, as you could not get rid of the excessive 
compression and back pressure with the early points of 
cut off which would be necessary to retain the steam 
supply. If any one wants to makea high speed, un- 
questionably this valve is a necessary feature of the en- 
gine; but I would be satisfied with going a little more 
slowly. If the dear public demands the high speed, it 
comes down to the simple question of getting rid of 
your steam, which we cannot do with the ordinary valves. 
We have had this engine now about 90 days, and have 
tested her very thoroughly up and down hill, running 
her over very hilly portions of the road, and also on long 
stretches of dead level. About the only trouble we have 
had so far is to keep the gentlemanly engineer from 
running away from his schedule. 


The New Era Grader, 
This machine, which has been for many years in con- 
siderable use, has lately been improved in various de- 
tails, and is now largely used by contractors in railroad 
work, building highways, in irrigation werk and, in 
fact, wherever large quantities of earth need to be 
handled. It can be operated wherever a plow can be 
used, and is supplied with carriers adapted to different 
dimensions of cut and fill. It is said that with six teams 
and three men from 1,000 to 1,500 cubic yards of earth 
can be handled in ten hours, or from 600 to 800 wagons 
loaded. The cost of handling work with this machine 
is generally estimated at from 20 to 30 per cent. that of 
plow and scraper work. The machine differs from most 
others of its kind in that it does its own excavating and 
at the same time carries the earth where it is wanted. 
It is made by the F. C. Austin Mfg. Co., of Chicago, II1., 
who publish many testimonials as to its performance, 
from railroad contractors and others. 
Track Tanks on the Reading. 

The Philadelphia & Reading is about to commence work 
on a pair of track tanks, which will be built on the Dela- 
ware River bridge, just west of Trenton Junction. Tanks 
1,200 ft. in length will be placed on both tracks, and 
steam pipes are to be laid on either side of the tanks to 
keep the water from freezing in winter. This will enable 
Keading locomotives to run through from Philadelphia 
to Jersey City, and will do away with the stop and 
change of engines at Bound Brook, which is now made. 
The running time between Jersey City and Philadelphia 
may then be shortened a few minutes. 
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THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 


The New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio is going to intro- 
duce the block system on the single track line between 
Geauga Lake, O., and Mantua, 11 miles. 


It is said that nearly all of the conductors on the Penn- 
sylvania lines (west of Pittsburgh) who have recently 
received ‘‘ blue envelopes” were not discharged for sus- 
pected dishonesty, but for drinking too heavily while off 
duty,—Exchange. 

The drawbridge of the New Orleans & Northeastern 
over Lake Ponchartrain, near New Orleans, was run 
into, April 19, by the United States Government tender 
“Grover,” and was tilted over so as to block traffic two 
or three days. 

A St. Louis paper states that the new agreement be- 
tween the Mobile & Ohio and its trainmen provides for 
arate of two cents per mile, and 15 cents per hour for 
overtime for brakemen, and three cents per mile, and 20 
cents per hour overtime for conductors. This applies on 
the whole road. 


Two men were killed by the fall of an iron bridge in 
process of construction at Poplar Bluff, Mo., last week. 
It is said that the fall was caused by floods. The foot- 
walk of an old highway bridge in Springfield, O., fell 
under a load of sightseers on Sunday last, and over fifty 
people fell about 12 feet into a canal. All of them were 
injured, four fatally. It appears that the bridge had 
been condemned as unsafe, 

The suit of the Pullman Palace Car Co. against the 
state of Tennessee was decided in favor of the company 
at Nashville this week by the United States Circuit 
Court. The Legislature passed a bill taxing sleeping- 
car companies doing business in Tennessee $3,000 per 
annum. The court held that the law was unconstitu- 
tional, because the tax was exorbitant, and applied to 
sleeping-car companies alone, and not to railroads and 
individuals running sleeping cars. 

A correspondent of the Station Agent says that the pas- 
senger conductors of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas have 
had their salaries increased $25 per month coincidently 
with the announcement of an order that they must fur- 
nish bonds. The correspondent, who is a station agent, 
thinks the same rule would apply with great appropri 
ateness to his department. He says, however, that the 
station agents in Kansas now have to pay annual fees to 
their bondsmen of about one-third less than was charged 
for the same protection three years ago. 

An excursion from Boston to carry a party of land 
buyers to Cardiff, Tenn., which started Saturday last, 
consisted of nine trains, each one of which was made up 
of one baggage, one dining and four or five sleeping 
cars. The route was over the Fitchburg; West Shore; 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis; Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, and the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific. The trains were started 15 minutes 
apart, and were scheduled at 28 miles an hour over the 
Fitchburg, 26 over the West Shore, and 29, 3014 and 275; 
miles per hour over the next three roads respectively, 
these figures including stops in each case. 

Chinese Railroad Projects. 

The more recently published reports of Chinese rail- 
road projects have been very conflicting. Various rea- 
sous have been assigned for the abandonment of the dif- 
ferent proposed roads, religious scruples of the Chinese 
in connection with such decided and revolutionary inno- 
vations as railroads having been most prominently men- 
tioned. From apparently trustworthy advices, how- 
ever, given in the Ostasiatische Lloyd, it would appear 
that the whole question resolves itself into one of capi- 
tal, or, more specifically speaking, of Chinese capital, 
since foreign influence and financial aid is not to be 
tolerated in the building of whatever Chinese railroads 
have been proposed. The Governor-General of Canton, 
in discussing the railroad policy of China, makes the 
— that only native capital shall be employed in 

suilding and developing the railroads of the country. 

This is practically synonymous with indefinite post- 
ponement of railroad building in China since the im- 
perial treasury is completely exhausted, and Chinese 
merchants are anything but favorably inclined to invest 
their capitalin something in which not even a beginning 
has been made. This, at least, is the drift.of a report 
which has, on request, been submitted to the govern- 
ment by the Chinese Admiralty. According to this re- 
ag also, at least 10,000,000 tael (about $12,000,000), would 

ye necessary to make a satisfactory beginning in the 
construction of the proposed Peking—Kan-Kan road. A 
loan of this, or for that matter even a lower, figure is 
discouraged, and it is held that China can better afford 
to wait until this sum has been accumulated than pay 
the interest which a joan would entail. Under these 
circumstances reports of foreign capital! investments in 
Chinese railroad projects should not be accepted with- 
out reserve. . 
A Telpherage System for Mail Transportation in 

South America, 

What would appear to be a form of telpherage system 
is at present being considered as a means of transport- 
ing mail matter between Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, 
in South America. Postal communication between the 
two cities is now maintained by way of the Plate river, 
but the service is necessarily slow and full of delays; 
whence the proposed scheme, which provides for what is 
really a small overhead electric railroad, the electric cur- 
rent passing through the track and from this to a small 
motor attached to a cigar-shaped vehicle containing the 
matter to be transported. The distance between the 
two cities is about 180 miles, and, in view of the very high 
speed at which it is proposed to work the electric road, 
would be covered in about two hours. The project is 
said to call for comparatively little capital. 


Must be Very Moderate Drinkers, 


Most legislative acts have to be interpreted by the 
courts before the: precise nature of their provisions is 
universally understood. The following item, clipped 
from an exchange, indicates a similar condition on the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad: 

-The order of Presdent Corbin against drinking by em. 
ployés, which is only the restatement of an old rule of 
the company, has received an interpretation from Super- 
intendent Paxson, of the Main Line, that robs it of 
many of the terrors with which it has been invested. 
Being asked to explain just what constitutes frequent- 
ing saloons, which is forbidden to the men while off 
duty, he replied: ‘‘ A frequenter of a drinking place is 
not one who only visits a saloon once or twice a month, 
but one who is continually there. If aman goes into a 
drinking place every day that is, of course, frequenting 


discharging into a canal from which a large number of 


to have its men Prohibitionists or temperance, he 
answered: ‘“‘The company wants temperate men. 
That does not necessarily imply Prohibitionists.” 
The bosses in_the company’s shops at Reading have 
been instructed that noemployé is to be discharged for 
drinking when off duty, unless he does so to excess, or is 
constantly at a saloon, and that the company does not 
want its mén to leave its shops at noon and go to the 
saloons for beer, as many have been doing. One man 
has been discharged at Reading for this practice. 


The Water Supply of Tokio, Japan. 

Adolf Schwarz, a German engineer, recently contri- 
buted to the Wochenschrift des dstere Ingenieur und Ar- 
chitekten Vereines, some interesting particulars relating 
to the water supply of Tokio, the capital of Japan. 

The first operations in connection with securing a 
water supply for the city, date back to the year 1620. 
The water was taken from three ponds west of the city, 


wooden pipes led to the various points to be supplied. 
A second canal was built in 1652, the two systems hav- 
ing been designed for supplying about 400, inhabit- 
ants. A third system finally was put in operation in 
1882. 

The distributing pipes are, in general, of wood, and of 
various shapes. Where the internal diameter is under 
1g inch the pipes are made of hollowed-out round logs ; 
where larger diameters are used, square section logs are 
employed. Stone conduits also are used. The total 
length of the latter is about 46 miles, while the wooden 
ipe system comprises about 96 miles. The pipes are 
aid at depths varying from 4 to 17 feet. The life of the 
wooden pipes varies from 10 to 20 years, according to the 
character of the ground in which they are laid. Where 
there are appreciable changes of level and direction in 
the pipes box-like cisterns are employed into which the 
pipes are laid. 

The water instead of being supplied directly to 
the houses is led into wells, which, as a rule, are 
located on only one side of each street. These wells 
are sheathed with boards, held together by bamboo 
strips, so that they form, practically, a number of 
cylinders placed one above the other. The uppermost 
of the cylinders projects about 2!4 ft. above the surface 
of the ground, so as to prevent accidents. There are 
now altogether 7,765 of these wells in various parts of 
the city. High-pressure in the distributing systems is 
—- by leading discharge pipes into the ship chan- 
nels, 

A part of the water supply of the city is also obtained 
from a large number of artesian and common wells. 


Horse Car Lines in London, 


From some horse car line statistics, published in a 
German paper, we take the following figures relating to 
horse car lines in London. There are at present eight 
companies with the mileages given below: 


North Metropolitan Co.............. 41 miles Double Track. 
London Tramway Co .. ..........+- 19.63 “* Single Track. 
South London Co... .. .......5.+ « 5 - ” a 
London Birect Oo... .ssesccccseccscocs 12.50 “ . “d 
WOO AOE ODD 55 osc sccsscecet'vens 12 ” » - 
South London Co ..............-....13,50 “ sad 3 
Southwark and Deptford Co........ 6.50 * sad 
West Metropolitan Co.............. 825 .¢ “ “ 
| Ser hey rr yieeaspiapeee 118.38 miles. 


Statistics of Railroad Labor. 


Carroll D. Wright, the Commissioner of Labor, has 
submitted to the President, for transmission to Con- 
gress, his fifth annual report. The single subject treated 
is railroad labor. This report shows that on June 30, 
1889, the whole number of railroad corporations in the 
United States was, approximately, 1,718, and the mile- 
age of these roads, ap roximately, 156,400 miles. The 
number of persons employed on all the railroads of the 
country on that date was 689,726—the trainmen number- 
ing 135,580; switchmen, flagmen and watchmen, 31,896, 
and other employés, 522,250. For the purposes of in- 
vestigation, the railroads of the country were divided 
into seven geographical groups, in which the general 
conditions of labor were of a like character. Sixty rail- 
roads were selected, representing all parts of the 
country and all conditions of railroad labor. Connected 
with the sixty roads under investigation, in these sev- 
eral groups ,there were 241,910 employés, 

Upon investigating the subject of the relations of em- 
ployés and corporations, which was extended to about 
600° corporations, it was found that 377 companies pro- 
hibited the use of intoxicating liquors. The rest either 
have no rules relating to the subject or have modified 
restrictions. Nineteen roads maintain beneficiary 
institutions and_some pay hospital expenses. A fair 
share of the roads assist their employés in securing life 
or accident insurance. Six companies pension their 
superannuated employés and also their permanently dis- 
abled people, and 266 companies retain in their service 

rmanently disabled employés on light duty, the num- 
bee of such on the rolls at the close of the year 1888 being 
3,121. Many roads also provide some system of techni- 
cal education for the men in their shops. A considera- 
ble number of railroads maintain libraries and reading 
rooms, and nearly all of the principal roads contribute 
toward the support of the railroad branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, which organization man- 
ages many of the reading rooms. 

Commissioner Wright discusses at some length what 
he believes to be the absurdity of the common law rule, 
prevailing in Europe and America, which prohibits an 
injured employé from recovering damages from his em- 
ployer when the injury is the result of negligence or un- 
fitness of a co-employé. England, Alabama and Massa- 
chusetts have enacted laws providing that the defense 
of co-employment shall not be held as a good defense, 
while ‘other states of the Union have in some degree 
modified the severity of the common law rule. The 
commissioner shows the tendency not only of - legisla- 
tures but of courts to modify the harshness of the rule. 

Wages.—The whole number of specified titles of occu- 
pations of the 60 roads investigated is 1,117, For pur- 
poses of treatment in this report, these are classified 
into 17 occupations. The report shows the facts outlined 
for 241,910 employés. Of this number, 224,570 are em- 

loyed on specified time, as by the day or by the month. 
br the 224,570 employés involved, 56,404, or over 25 per 
cent., are employed 25 days or less out of the whole year; 
31,024, or nearly 19 per cent., are employed from 51 to 100 
days; 42,719, or 19 per cent., from 301 to 365 days; and 
5,557, or 2.2 per cent., work more than a full year. 

Over 73 per cent. of the men are paid at rates ranging 
from $1 to $2 pee day. The average —- rate of all the 
employés paid by specific time on the 60 roads is $1.64. 
Of the whole number of employés, 101,905 earn less than 


though less than 60 per cent. of all earn less than this 
average. 

The report shows the average daily rate of pay in each 
of the seven groups of i7 occupations. The average for 
baggage-masters is $1.63; brakemen, $1.78; locomotive 
ee $3.22; telegraph operators, $1.43; conductors, 
$2.77. A comparative table is given as to the wages 
aid railroad men in this country and in Great Britain. 
his table shows that the average daily pay of locomo- 
tive engineers in Great Britain is $1.46, of firemen 91 
cents; conductors, 97 cents; switchmen, in Great Britain, 
85 cents; in the United States, $1.50; flagmen, in Great 
Britain, 81 cents; in the United States, $1.13. The re- 
port further shows that 224,570 individual men were em- 
ployed on an average 147 days each; and they received 
$243 average actual earnings for the year employed. 
These 224,570 men were employed to fill 105,807 places. 

A Texas Station. 


Mr. E. L. Barcroft, Freight Agent of the St. Louis, 
Arkansas & Texas, at Corsicana, Tex., writes in The Sta- 
tion Agent an account of the workings of his station, 
from which we print some extracts below. 

Corsicana is not a terminus for trains, except for a 
branch 42‘miles long. All trains arriving within the 
pers limits are under the control ot the yardmaster, and 
ne under the agent. A time tracer and memorandum 
way-bill is sent with every car, the document being 
numbered the same as other billing, butin a different 
series. Regular way-bills are sent by “ registered” mail. 
Great care is taken in checking freight. Cars unloaded 
by consignees are as carefully checked as those handled 
at the freight house. All bulk cars arriving are weighed 
before being placed for delivery. The writer continues: 
On all less than car load shipments going to connecting 
line we take a joint check and as an invariable rule 
transfer these shipments from our cars to that of con- 
necting line. After the yard men have weighed all bulk 
cars for points on connecting line and the clerk has 
stamped the weight on the way-bill or transfer sheet, 
the agent of the connecting line is notified to send a 
clerk to check the seals. These bulk cars are then placed 
on the transfer track and the joint check of the 
transfer clerks are taken on the seals. In tak- 
ing a receipt for bulk freight it is done by seals 
and not by number of packages or of car contents. 
Should a car arrive at the station without a seal, we 
check the contents of the car and then take a receipt for 
the contents. Thisfreight is transferred, if necessary, 
to obtain check. Freight is not received or delivered 
without a careful check. We have achief clerk who has 
absolute control while the agent is not at the station, 
and in matters of accounts he is held responsible alto- 
gether. All clerks get their instruction from the chief, 
the agent looking more particularly after the outside 
working of the station. oo the accounts of the sta- 
tion balanced each day with as much care as any bank. 
The cashier shows each day the actual cash balance on 
hand and what it consists of, and, while this requires 
some little extra time and work, I tind that it pays. On 
delivery or receipt of bulk cars to or from connecting 
line we always consult car inspectors as to condition of 
the car before delivering or receipting for the same. 


Publicity of Railroad Accounts, 


““We have spent new money only when it seemed 
urgently necessary,” says the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy report, while out of nearly $5,000,000 spent in con- 
struction of roads and for equipment only $20,000 was 
expended in Iowa. “It may be supposed,” continues 
the report, “‘that what the railroads lose other people 
gain; but a little consideration shows that the only com- 
merce which can last is that which enables both sides to 
make a profit.” In this sentence President Perkins 
states clearly the fallacy under which the average West- 
ern legislator seems to labor—that what is taken from a 
railroad is given to his constitutents. In the long run 
both parties to a bargain must make a profit if the trad- 
ing is to continue. 

This report is conspicuous among those of our great 
systems by its lack of details. No train mileage, no 
tonnage — is given; no statement of the respective 
percentages of the different classes of grain, coal and 
merchandise is made. Investors are entitled to know 
about the operation and resources of their property. It 
is not a question of distrust of the management, but one 
of pure business. Such a report as that of the Chicago 
& Northwestern is in marked contrast in these respects. 
It would be well if the New York Stock Exchange, as a 
requisite to listing, should demand monthly or quarterly 
statements of earnings, gross and net, and complete tab- 
ulated statistics oncea year. In noother way can an in- 
vestor tell whether his dividends come from bond sales, 
from the neglect to make necessary expenditures upon 
road-bed or cars, or from honest operation.—New York 
Evening Post, 


Pay More Attention to Small Matters, 


We have often wondered why every passenger car did 
not have in some conspicuous place a word or two 
which would designate the location of the toilet rooms 
for ladies and for gentlemen. In some of the best mod- 
ern day coaches separate toilet rooms are provided, but 
so near alike in appearance are the ends of the car that 
the passenger has only one way of knowing at which 
end the right toilet room will be found, and that way is 
to walk to one of the rooms and see for which sex it is 
intended. A single word on the transverse partition at 
each end of the car, where it could be seen by all, would 
be sufficient to prevent a mistake and the embarrass- 
ment which naturally follows. On sleeping cars it is 
just as necessary to make some provision of this kind 
and the word “ gentlemen” or “ ladies” could be place 
over the passage way through the partition which sep- 
arates the main portion of the car from the various 
rooms and closets at each end.—Railway Review, 


Extravagance Down South, 


A Georgia paper is astonished at the activity of the 
zwsthetic department ofthe Central of Georgia, and 
prints the astounding information that a force of 21 
men with a gravel train is at work at Midville, and that 
the company will have at that place a park in which 
1,000 rose cuttings will be set out. This does look 
rather extravagant, we confess, but it does not appear 
whether this large force of men remained in Midville 
two hours or two months. We will hope that the train 
was merely stopping for water when the reporter hap- 
pened along. f the above figures are correct there 
would, however, be only 47,4 roses to be set out by 
each man, so that the expenses of the gravel train ma 
not have to be charged to construction account after all. 


Commission Paying is Prohibited. 
Mr. Rinearson, Assistant General Passenger Agent of 





$100 per year; 53,621 earn from $101 to $200 per year, and 
31,517 earn from $201 to $300 yer year. The average ea 





a place.” Being asked if it was the company’s idea 


ings per capita on all the 60 roads per year is $243, al- 


the Erie, is sending to all ticket agents in his territory , 


a handsome pocket knife, with the name of the road: on 
one side and that of the agent on the other.—Exchange,. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, erganizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railreads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly wnderstood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronaae. 


We have so recently written on the subject of stand - 
ard rail sections that we shall say no more now than 
to call attention to the material collected in another 
column. It will be noticed that the preponderance of 
opinion, so far as collected there, is in favor of 
putting off the actual determination of standards 
until more can be known about the recent sections. 
To be sure, we have so far the opinions of but very few 
men, and the committee may bring to light an unsus. 
pected mass of opinion in favor of fixing standards at 
once. We call especial attention to the suggestion of 
one of our correspondents as to standards for drilling 
the splicebolt holes. This is a matter that has received 
little attention, and that could probably be much more 
easily settled than the standard sections, and it is an 
essential feature of the scheme for uniformity. At 
least it is essential to the greatest mill economy. 


The rate situation west of Chicago looks decidedly 
unpromising. Perhaps the most important piece of 
news connected with the passenger situation is the re- 
ported mtention of the Burlington to put on a fast 
train, leaving Chicago at 1 p. m., and arriving at Den- 
ver at 6:30 p.m. the next day. This shows that the 
ruling powers as well as the ticket agents are getting 
interested in the fight. The proposed train is some 
three hours faster than the fastest now running, which 
goes via the Northwestern and Union Pacific, and it will 
only spend one night on the way instead of two. _ It is, 
we believe, more than two hours faster than was 
the corresponding Burlington train two years ago. If 
that train failed to pay. there is still more reason to 
suppose that this one will ; for the conditions of popu- 
lation can hardly have changed so much in two years 
as to make a radical difference in this respect. Al- 
together, this is a most serious piece of evidence that 
the Burlington people are thoroughly in earnest in the 
present contest. 


The rise in the price of iron, which a short time ago 
threatened to be so marked, seems to have come to an 
inglorious end. To purchasers of railroad supplies 
this is, on the whole, very good news. Their financial 
affairs are not in such shape that they could well 
afford to pay inflated prices just at present. The col- 
lapse of this ‘‘ boom” was the inevitable result of the 
conditions under which it started. There was no ex- 
ceptional demand for iron for industrial purposes. 
There simply happened to be a temporary shortage in 
he am ounts available in the market. Prices began to 





go up. Everybody feared that they were going 
agreat deal hire ier, and hastened to lay in somewhat 
larger stocks than he would otherwise have done. For 
the moment this increased the stringency, but a re-! 
action soon made itself felt. At the old prices t he de 
mand and supply for industrial purposes were about 
equal. At the new prices the industrial demand was 
checked, and the men who had loaded themselves up 
at the high prices found themselves with unnecessarily 
large stocks on their hands. Such seems to have been | 
the state of affairs most recently. It illustrates the 
truth that mere mercantile conditions cannot produce | 
more than a temporary flurry in prices, unless there is 
a special demand foriron in railroads, shipbuilding and 
| machinery. In the first two, at least, this condition 
| did not exist; hence the quick reaction against the 
temporary high prices. 

| 





The committee appointed by the Master Car Builders’ 
Association to recommend the best material for brake 
shoes selected a place for the tests to be made. 
It is on the South Chicago branch of the Rock Island 
very near the South Chicago stations of the Fort Wayne | 
and the Lake Shore roads. The track of the Rock | 
Island at this point is level, with a slight incline, suf* 
ficient to get a start to get upspeed. The track is | 


| 


ballasted with slag, and is in fine condition. These 
tests will be made about the middle of May. The work of | 
the committee has been progressing continually since the | 


first meeting last fall,and it now has on handa large | 
amount of material from the shop tests which promises | 
well, The Burlington dynamometer car has been | 
fitted up with apparatus for making the records of 
the tests, as illustrated inthe Railroad Gazette. Jan. 
| 24, 1890. The series of road tests will be rather ex- | 
tended and will occupy as much as six full days and 
perhaps more, depending upon the number of repeti- | 
tions necessary to obtain a fair average of results. The 
members of this committee are well known to be| 
thoroughly expert men, and, whatever they do, all feel | 
confident will be done well. 


Already the preliminary | 
tests have indicated that the appointment of the com- | 
mittee was a wise step which will result in actual pe- | 
cuniary advantage to railroad companies that see fit 
to follow out the recommendations ef the Association. 


As the time for the conventions draws hear we re- | 
ceive suggestions for the improvement of the work of | 
the Master Car Builders’ and the Master Mechanics’ | 
Associations. Much of the two weeks of the conven- 
tions of these two Associations is lost in diffuse and | 
pointless discussions. Several remedies have been suz- | 
gested. One is the consolidation of the Associations. | 
For this there are excellent arguments. The two| 
weeks now consumed by those who live any distance | 
from the place of meeting (as most members do) 
could be shortened to one, and the  oppor-| 
tunities of meeting other men would be 
increased rather than diminished, for as it is many 
men can attend but one of the conventions. The con- 
vention could meet in chapters, with a fixed pro- | 
gramme, and really more time could be given to the 
discussion of any one topic than is given now. That 
is. topics of a certain sort could be discussed in one 
room. while others were being discussed elsewhere, and 
every man could choose the subjects that concerned 
or interested him most. All of this we considered at 
some length last August. The matter is important 
and worth serious consideration; we doubt, however, 
if it is possible to bring about any such sweeping 
change in organization. Indeed, we are not sure that it 
is desirable. There is, however, a change in the con- ( 
vention work that might easily be made, to which there | 
is no serious objection, and which would doa good | 
deal to raise the quality of the reports and papers and | 


discussions. That is, the reports and papers might be | 
put in type and distributed in proofs before the conven- 
tions. This custom is followed with good results by 
other societies. The members who received the advance | 
proofs would come prepared for intelligent and pointed 
discussion. such as very few men indeed can get up on | 
the spur of the moment. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on Cotton | 
Rates. 





The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the cases of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange | 
against the Illinois Central and the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific is for the most part unques- | 
tionably sound; but there is one principle announced 
which will probably muke trouble before long. It re- 
lates to the difference in rates between compressed and 
uncompressed cotton. The opinion is ** that the rail | 
carriers engaged in interstate carriage of cotton can, 
for the present, find no better or fairer rule than that’ 





|moted efficiency and economy. 


the difference in the rate between compressed and un- 
compresssd cotton should be the actual and necessary 
cost of compression. This rule gives the shipper the 
benefit of the lower rate to the exact extent of the ex- 
pense he has incurred in the necessary packing of his 
freight by a compress for the long haul, and to the 
carrier it gives the benefit of the additional space in 
the cars on freight thus prepared. The difference in 
the rate upon the two classes of freight, compressed 
and uncompressed, is, in this way. in substance, reas- 


| onably and justly accounted for in the difference in the 


rate charged each respectively.” 

The intention, obviously, is to put both classes of 
shippers as nearly as possible on an equality in their 
attempts to reach the market. The same tendency kas 
shown itself in all the recent decisions of the commis- 
sion, and is, in general, sound. But there is danger 
that it may stand in the way of good railroad economy, 
and therefore of good public economy. Suppose, for 
instance, that the cost of carrying compressed cotton 


|on a long shipment is 20 cents a hundred pounds lower 


than that of carrying it uncompressed; while the actual 
cost of compression is only 10 cents a hundred. It is 
obviously good public economy to have the cotton 
compressed. The total cost of compression and haul 
in the one case is 10 cents less than that of haul alone 
in the other. But the effect of the present decision 
would be to deprive the public of the benefit of that 
economy. If the railroad is compelled to put a man 


| who uses less perfect methods on a commercial equality 
| with his competitor who uses better ones, most of the 


incentive to improvement is taken away. 

In the present case the danger of harm is much 
lessened, because the railroads can, and in many in- 
stances practically do, refuse to transport uncompressed 
cotton on long hauls. But there is much reason to fear 


| that this decision may be cited as a precedent in cases 


where the railroads have no such protection available. 
Such precedents are multiplying pretty rapidly. The 
tendency in this respect to-day is very different from 
what it was a few years ago. At that time trattic econ- 


| omy counted for everything and rights of small shippers 


for almost nothing. 

\llowance for quantity was in those days carried to 
such an extent as to cause great indirect harm to the 
railroads themselves. The short-haul principle was 
not only disregarded; it was outrageously disregarded. 


| Yet all this evil had a good side to it: and we must 


take care lest, in destroying the evil, we kill the good 
also. The good side of the system was that it pro- 
Under it we 
learned to handle masses of freight in the most 
advantageous way. and made reductions in rates 
to an extent would have seemed 
impossible twenty years ago. The effect of the 


which 


Interstate Commerce law is to take away the power 
of developing masses of business. We cannot search 
for advantageous ways of doing bysiness, and give 
special rates to those wh« are ina position to enjoy 
them. Enterprise is sacrificed to uniformity. The 
whole system must move at the pace set by the weaker 
members. This is, we admit, a one-sided picture. The 
good obtained from increased equality in recent year, 
outweighs the evil. But the evil, as far as it goes, is a 
real one ; and every decision which limits the power of 


| the railroads to encourage economical transportation 


methods increases the danger from this quarter. 


American and English Locomotives. 


I. 
Comparisons of the efficiency, economy and dura- 
bility of American and English locomotives have an 
interest for a few people who buy or sell them in mar- 


| kets foreign to both countries. This is the practic- 


al interest. They have also an interest to that 


}elass of minds that loves an wrangle over ques- 


tions that in the nature of things can never be 


| finally settled. This is the impractical interest. Very 


much of the discussion of the subject is by the latter class 
of people, and because of its inevitable inconclusiveness 
we seldom take a hand in it. Recently that thick- 
and-thin champion of English industries, The Engineer. 
has reprinted our editorial on ** Design of Locomotive 
Details” (Railroad Gazette. Feb. 28, 1890), and ex- 
presses some surprise that an American journal should 
so frankly tell the defects of some American locomo- 
tives. We question if the surprise is real, for the Rail- 
road Gazette has always freely criticised American 
practice, and probably always will, being confident that 
in that way it will not only promote good railroading, 
but help American industries as well. It seems de- 
sirable, however, that we should state again some of 
the reasons why a comparison of American and English 
locomotives must be inconclusive, and why we think 
that, for the service demanded in the United States and 
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for similar service in other countries, the American 
locomotive is immensely superior to the English. 

The Engineer will agree with us as to the difticulty 
of comparing the two. Referring to heavy locomo- 
tives. that journal says : 

If we required them, we could build them. When 
American engineers boast, as they do now and then,— 
but, of course, rarely [a certain great American would 
have said “ this is sarkasm”]—about their goods engines 
as compared with ours, they forget that what they are 
really comparing are not two locomotives, but two 
systems of working goods traffic. Into this kind of con- 
troversy it would be profitless to enter, 

The only conclusive settlement of the question, if 
one need be made, could be got by running English and 
American locomotives in the same service when de- 
signed for the same service. It is utterly useless to 
compare the performance of American locomotives on 
American roads with that cof English locomotives on 
English roads. Neither would it be just to take 


American locomotives on English roads, or English 
engines on American roads, unless the engines were 


designed for the work to which they were put. The 
conditions which bring about a fair comparison of the 
two makes of engines are most nearly obtained in 
countries foreign to both the United States and Eng- 
land. In Australia, South America and Japan. par- 
ticularly, are opportunities afforded to make compar- 
isons, because the English and the American designers 
have called upon to meet the same demands. 
We the locomotive, although 
handicapped by our tariff, largely sold in those mar- 
kets, while in Canada, where like conditions existed, it 
long ago ran out the English locomotive entirely. 

To attempt to compare the load hauled per ton of 
coal burned in the fire-box in the United States with 
the American engine with the figures obtained from 
English engines on English railroads is not only un- 


been 


have seen American 


satisfactory, but absolutely illogical even provided the 
figures furnished were correct. Tt is not reasonable to 
suppose that a heavy locomotive, designed to haul 
heavy trains over roads frequently in bad surface and 
line, with hard grades and many curves, and mak- 
ing frequent stops will show the coal economy that 
may be expected from locomotives which are lighter, 
which have less loads in proportion to their weight and 
capacity, and which work on roads which have been 
years in developing to where 
from good signaling and the absence of level crossings 
Similarly, in comparing cost of repairs 
it isimpossible to get like conditions. In ‘repairs” are 
included more or less of costs of renewals, new locomo- 


high * perfection, and 


stops are few. 


tives to fill old numbers, repairs to buildings, tools 
used and material that is foreign ; 
One of our energetic roads has de- { 
termined to keep an accurate account of locomotive 
repairs, commencing soon, and we venture to say that 
this will be the first case of the kind on record, either 
here or in England, unless it be a small road having 
but few repairs to make. When this information 
procured, we shall he prepared to make comparisons 
with information on the same subject, if equally reli- 
able, from other quarters of the globe, and not until 
then. 

We develop a little further the difficulty of 
comparing work done under the two systems. Any 
one who is familiar with English railroad practice | 
knows that when a freight train starts from a_ station 
it can, for reasons mentioned above, keep going with-| 
out stops between stations. 


for construction, 
to the question. 


IS 


may 





There are other reasons 
why fewer stops per train mile are made, particularly 
in the case of through freight trains. which will readily 
suggest themselves. The amount of fuel required to start 
a heavily loaded train from a standstill is sufficient 
to it for miles, for two 
reasons: One, that the actual amount of foot pounds 
of work required to get a heavy train into motion is 
enormous: the other, in starting a heavy train, the 
tires are badly torn to pieces and much coal is wasted 
by the force of the exhaust. Take a train of 50 loaded 
freight cars or 4,500,000 Ibs. This is not a maximum 
train; one on the Pennsylvania recently consisted of 
85 cars. The work required to get this assumed train 
‘under way at 40 miles per hour, over and above that 
due to friction, is 243,000,000 foot-pounds. This would 
train level track about three 
not include the additional loss re- 
sulting from the action of the heavy exhaust on the 
tires or the loss due to working the cylinders almost 
full stroke. If one now compares a heavy freight 


keep going several 


move this same on a 


miles. This does 


train moving out of Chicago toward the west over a 
line of road that is crowded with traftic, with many 
railroad grade crossings, and which, owing to its great 
length, is difficult to keep in first-rate line and sur- 





face, it will be readily seen that the coal consumed per 
unit will be greater, or ought to be, than with an Eng- 
lish train having a free right of way, moving over a 


roadbed that has been for years kept in the most ex- 
cellent condition. 

There is one point with reference to a comparison of 
locomotives of different capacities which has not been 
taken into consideration, and never seems to be suf- 
ficiently appreciated. It is the relative amount 
heating surface per ton of load hauled. 
reason, in view of the fact that are 
always driven beyond an economical consumption of 
fuel per square foot of grate per hour, that the larger 
the heating surface and the grate per ton of load 
hauled, the more economical will be the locomotive. 
Inthiscountry, with new locomotives of great capacity. 


of 


locomotive tires 


much difticulty is found in securing sufficient heating | 


surface and grate area to give a locomotive which will 
work with the same economy 
which those parts are larger in proportion to the work 
done. 


this should be taken into consideration. | English rail- 


road traffic does not demand as heavy locomotives as | 
those used here, and as a consequence one will find by | 


comparison that, for every horse power developed, the 
heating surface in oxr heavy engines is less than in the 
English, whereas some of our Jighter engines of equal 
capacity with the English have more heating surface per 
horse power. When such differences as these exist, it is 
folly to attempt comparison. But when English and 
American locomotive builders are called upon to de- 
sign for identical service on the same roads, as in for 
eign countries, whatever be the designs that are sent 
to compete, they might with some degree of reason be 
compared, because both the American and English 
engineers are supposed to know which of their loco- 
motives is best adapted for the class of work to be 
done, and if one makes a choice of a lighter engine 


than the other, or an engine having less heating sur- | 


face than the other, and such engine fails, it goes to 


show that the successful engine is built by manufac- | 


turers who better understand the construction of loco 
motives in general, 

The reasons ought to be clear from this why, when 
put to the same work of hauling heavy loads on 
grades, in colonial countries, the American engire 
promises better and is by many colonial buyers 
declared superior. 
oped under conditions quite like those which exist in 
such new countries, while, tothe contrary, the English 
locomotive has been the outcome of service under an 
entirely different class of conditions, which have re- 
mained nearly constant for a long time. 

The Engineer, in commenting on the editorial before 
mentioned, calls the attention of colonial purchasers 
to our criticisms of defective design and construction 
in American engines. If the writer were well in- 
formed as to the exacting character of our railroad 
service, and if he had known to what extent superin- 


tendents of motive power here are educated in all the | 


many details and processes of locomotive construction, 


he would have known how hard it is to build to satisfy | 


the high standard set by them. 
chaser “ does know something of the requirements 
of 


his frequent preference for American 


The * colonial pur- 


railroad service in a new country, as shown by 
designs and 
Here, where the standard is high, it is 
not surprising that builders have hard work to meet 
the demands of railroad men, who are continually 
spurred on by competition of parallel lines to seek the 
very best that can be procured. Locomotive perform- 
coming to be one of the most carefully 
watched of all the possible sources of loss in our rai! road 


workmanship, 


ance is 
operation, and on our most progressive roads experi- 
ments are continually being made to determine the 
relative efficiency of the various types, It is this that 
has brought about the critical attitude mentioned in 
the Railroad Gazette, and this it which makes it 
difticult for locomotive builders to keep pace with the 
improvements shown to be advisable. It is not sur- 
prising that colonial purchasers should look to us for 
examples when it is clear to them that we have still a 
pew country, and our roads are built at low cost over 
undeveloped lands, where stations are few and far be- 
tween, the water supply %ften abominable, and coal 
very expensive. The 
quainted with the exact value of both the English 
and the American engine by actual experience with 
both, and such the colonial purchasers may be sup- 
posed to be, needs no argument to show him the ad- 
vantages of the American engine for his work. 


is 


Colonial purchasers are a little shy of the English 


manufacturers of engines, owing to a tendency on their | 


part to ship to the colonies all of the obsolete forms 
and types that happen to be in stock. We need not 
go beyond the files of English journals to prove this. 


Recently one of them called the attention of English | 


manufacturers to this as a prevailing practice that 
would lead to a lack of confidence on the part of 





as the lighter engines in | 


In comparing English and American engines | 


It is a tvpe which has been devel- | 


unprejudiced engineer, ac-! 


colonial buyers. In The Engineer, March 14, 


in an editorial, appears this : 


1890, 


But besides this, the drift of opinion among those who 
travel and who purchase steam engines is that English 
engineers do not build as good machines as those turned 


; out of French and Belgian shops. The deficiency is not 
It stands to|in design or material, but in workmanship and in the 
| management of detail. 


that the 


English steam engine uses more coal than the foreigner. 


It is not pretended 


and uncertainties of performance more than to anything 
else ; and these are all due simply to want of accuracy 


and perfection of fitting. 


| The objections raised refer to repairs, and interruptions 
| 


| Those colomal purchasers who are aware that many 
of the locomotive builders are also builders of station 
ary engines and machine tools will readily see the 
| admission here made that the English makers, having 
had almost full control of colonial fields, have become 


so accustomed to doing rough work to increase output 
and profit that they are somewhat reckless. In a new 
,country the need for machinery, even if poor, is so 
| great that almost any sort of workmanship will pass: 
but as the country develops the tide turns, and, as 
now in some colonial quarters, English firms can no 


longer impose on the buyers of machinery. Regarding 
workmanship, we have nothing to fear in the case of a 


Edin- 
We have our ups and downs and our 
The bad workmanship, to which 
we have directed attention, is not 


competitive trial, such as was suggested for 
burgh this year, 
careless workshops. 
universal or usual, 
by any means, and is not so bad as that on an English 
locomotive recently sent asa sample to the Western 
Railroad of France, which had to be nearly rebuilt 
after running a short time, because of poor workman 
ship. Again, the English compound sent to the Penn- 
sylvania road is by no means superior in worktnanship 
to the locomotives on the Pennsylvania road, whether 
built by the company or by contractors, yet this was 
'a sample engine built on a special order at a large cost. 
This machine has had one good effect in this country. 
| in showing conclusively how different are the condi- 
) ions of railroad service in England, and 
lighter the trains must In economy, by actual 
jand carefully conducted trials, the English locomotive 
| boiler has not evaporated more water per pound of 
coal than the engines of the Pennsylvania: when doing 
the same duty, in fact, it evaporated léss. We say when 
doing the same duty, because the low capacity of the 
| English engine prevented its use on regular through 


how much 


be. 





| trams. 

Regarding general shop practice, and the machine 
}and engine business in general, this from The Eugine +, 
March 14, 1890. in regard to English shops, is instruc- 
| tive: 
| There is far too much of what is forcibly enough called 
| “‘slap dash” in many shops. Holes are bored to receive 
}pins which ought to be a driving fit, but are not; sur 
faces meant to be flat are not flat; things that should be 
| round are oval, that which should be straight is crooked. 
In many shops very large sums are spent to begin with 
on tools; but these are not kept up, and after a short 
time they turn out defective work. Some years ago a 
firm in a very considerable way of business, and with an 
excellent reputation, determined to work to standard 
gauges. ‘The gauges were purchased and sent into the 
store, and they never came out of it; no use what 
ever was made of them. Another firm determined to in 
troduce milling machines very largely, and did so with 
manifest advantage and profit. For the first six months all 
went well. After that the cutters did anything rather 
than worktrue. . . There are firms, which have 
hitherto possessed a splendid reputation, who seem to 
have grown careless, and are content to live on the 
memory of the past. They will do well to take warn 


ing in time... Smaller and larger defects in 
stationary engines are constantly brought under our 
notice, and it would be mistaken kindness to hold 


our peace, and say nothing about the matter. Our duty 
is to warn our readers in good time, and urge upon 
them more and more the imperative necessity of 
maintaining their reputation against the world. . 

We have heard it urged that French and Belgian 
makers get larger prices than the English firms, Possi 
bly thisis true. That must be the fault of the English 
engineers, who do not take care that they will sell only 
what is good, and get its value; but if otherwise, then it 
is high time that the cause should be explained. Price 
certainly does not seem to stop orders abroad. One Bel 
gian tirm with a splendid reputation for stationary en 
gines hasat this moment orders in hand which will last 
three years. Can any English house say 





as 


them 

much ? 
| We express surprise that our contemporary 
should make such admissions of lax methods. It 
| is only doing its duty in its accustomed way. Only 
| when it feels obliged to warn * colonial purchasers ” 
‘against the Yankee, its scientific zeal is overshadowed 
by its trade spirit. We shall return to this subject 
next week, and develop more at length some of the 


points briefly mentioned here. 


no 


| 
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The Bridges over Harlem River. 


The discussion in Congress concerning the bill for 
the improvement of the Harlem River, by which it is 
proposed to add to the commercial facilities of New 
York City several miles of water front at which large 
vessels can be accommodated, and at the same time 
provide a short cut for vessels to and from Long Island 
Sound, which do business with points on the Hudson 
River, has led the railroads entering the city from the 
north to make a strong protest against the injury to 
their interests which would be involved in such a 
change. There are four railroad drawbridges across 
this river. That at Spuyten Duyvil, which is the one 
nearest the Hudson River, is used by the Thirtieth street 
line of the New York Central, over which the passen- 
ger business is comparatively unimportant. The 
next is that of the New York City & Northern at 
155th street. This company has not, so far as we 
know, made any complaint. The third and most im- 
portant bridge is that at Fourth avenue over which 
the enormous passenger traftic of the New York Cen- 
tral and the New York, New Haven & Hartford is 
carried. This bridge is only a few feet? above high 
water, and even with the present limited water traffic 
its draw is open so much of the time that passengers 
are constantly complaining. Bills have been many 
times presented before the New York Legislature, 
looking to an abatement of the nuisence, and appeals 
to Congress for relief have been made before now. 
The argument, enforced by the story about a 
scow loaded with mud, moving at three miles an 
hour, having the right of way, while 1,000 
passengers whose time is worth $100 a minute, are 
waiting in the cars, has become familiar to every one. 
This argument is a strong one, but the question of the 
jurisdiction of a state over a navigable water of this 
kind provokes so much discussion that all efforts put 
forth in the Legislature have come to naught, and to 
secure action on such a distinctly local question from 
such an unwieldly body as the National Congress is a 
slow process. 

The enormous development of railroad traffic in the 
last half century has brought about a new state of 
things, and one quite different from that existing 
when the traditions embodied in our present laws 
were formed, and the change must sooner or later be 
recognized. The relations of the thousand passengers 
to the ** dead” freight, which pays only a mill per 
ton per mile for its carriage, are different from those 
between a land passenger and a ship 100 years ago. 

The position of the railroads in this case seems fair 
and conservative. There can be no question that 
public sentiment throughout the important territory 
east of the Hudson River, as well as that in a good 
share of New York state and other communities using 
the New York Central road, would sustain them, 
though New England vessel owners who do business 
with points on the Hudson River would of course ob- 
ject to any interference with their desire to shorten 
their voyages by 20 miles: President Depew, of the 
New York Central, in a newspaper interview, argues 
for a fixed bridge at Fourth avenue, which shall be 
25 ft. above high water. This would prac- 
tically restrict navigation to canal boats, barges 
and tugs, so far as that portion of the river is 
concerned. Presumably the plan is to adopt the stand- 
ard of. 25 ft. headway for the whole river, and Mr. 
Depew points out that New York still has a large unim- 
proved water front along the Hudson, north of the 
territory now occupied by wharves. It would seem, 
however, that if the Harlem water front is urgently 
needed for the enlargement of the general commerce 
of New York city the Spuyten Duyvil drawbridge and 
the one at 155th street might be maintained while still 
permitting the change at Fourth avenue. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, which is vitally inter- 
ested, though it owns no tracks on the island, has laid 
its arguments before the Massachusetts Legislature, 
with a view to securing the passage by that body of a 
memorial to Congress. 

The Fourth avenue drawbridge must be abolished 
some time, for the delays and expense caused by it are 
already oppressive; so that whether the abstract ques- 
tion of the respective rights of railroad trains and 
water craft is, decided or not, this special case ought 
soon to be settled. Ifa fixed bridge cannot be built, 
the railroad company will have to consider the feasi- 
bility of atunnel. This has been discussed already, 
but, besides costing an amount very much larger than 

would be necessary for any bridge, the depression of 
the grade would involve a great increase in expense of 
operation for all future time, for the line of the road 
must surmount, in less than two miles from the river, 
the high ground at 100th street, which could be reached 
from a tunnel under the Harlem River only by a 
severe grade, probably:60-or 70 ft. per-mile, 


The most easterly drawbridge is that of the Subur- 


a level with the Manhattan elevated street lines. This 
road could hardly afford to tunnel the river even if it 
had a traffic equal to its full capacity. Its present bridge 
is, however, high enough to admit of the passage of 
tugs and low craft without opening the draw, and the | 
delays to trains are proportionately less numerous. | 


a high bridge at Fourth avenue. | 


any action tending to increase general water traffic: | 
for the street drawbridges are an important considera- 
tion. There are two important bridges of this kind | 
now and the number must soon be increased. 


March Accidents. 


Our record of train accidents in March, given in this 
number, includes 67 collisions, 93 derailments and 11 | 
other accidents; a total of 171 accidents, in which 44 per- | 
sons were killed and 165 injured. 

These accidents are classified as follows : 
COLLISIONS : | 
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Landslide Sinatiense-we sane eikbn nde steaRiemekimentlenpiah sen 1 

a ania ead catia RAR WAC Ens OCT EEME ROT RRATRM ORO EE 1 
IEEE OENNIEINEE 5065 5:crais) -2¥ 0 noe bb aped camisaauu. <5 3 
EOIN os 5 icas « Sedincas.o a wadinbnt nek <epeicne se 1 


Purposely misplaced RUHSGHS. \.co.chsn cee Lee oanetoe eas 2 
PIMORMNBINOE.... 556. ccceccese 


OTHER ACCIDENTS : 
Broken parallel or connecting rod.................eeee08- 2 
Miscellaneous....... 


Total number of accidents...... ....... cee cee ee eeeeee > 4a 
The causes of collisions, where given, were as follo ws: 


But- Crossing 





divided according to classes of causes, appear as fol- 
lows : 


Twenty-six accidents caused the death of one or more 


(60 per cent. of the whole)*which caused no "personal in- 





| the six victims of this collision, 


The city itself should be cautious about encouraging | month is classed among “other accidents,” 


| this month, but of these 


gine, and attention iscalled to the 


| been clearly shown. 
| burg, who received the order, repeated it before writing 
| it down. 
| the 


4 | freight trains from 200 to 300. 


| rational cause for the builders’ strikes. 


Rear ting. and other. Tot’l. | 

Trains breaking in two........... 5 a es 5 
Misplaced switch 4 1 1 
Failure to give or observe signal. 2 an 1 . 
Mistake in giving or understand- } 

ing orders .... ROE AE IOS eee 0 TR 5 ig 5 | 
I os  aine.can wweeiee eh 12 1 2 15 | 
Eb occtvoccccencescawecs 15 10 8 33 | 

NI A San hie-ss) sues snacivacpeesiae ee 17 2 67 

A general classification shows : 

Col- _Derail- 
lisions. ments. Other. T ag P.c¢ 

ES CE PONE coin ence ctvasons ss 4 > % 
Defects of equipment.......... 4 12 5 2 13 | 
Negligence in operating........ 29 15 és 44 25 
Unforeseen obstructions....... .. 4 4 18 ll 
WIMGRBIOINOE, . 5 oos ccc ceccvcscs 33 38 2 73 43 

MRM 5 sa ais ncte-n Cone sesks meww oie 67 93 ll 171 100 | 

The number of trains involved is as follows: 

oe Derail- 
Collisions. ments. Other. Total. P. 

Passenger. nae 20 21 8 49 21 | 
Freight and other. 107 72 4 183 79 | 

| 127 93 12 232 100 

The casualties may be divided as follows: 

: Derail- 

KILLED. Collisions. ments. Other. Total. 
DEMON ics aceas > Koswes 17 18 AF 35 
See 7 7 
Berar cer cre 2 2 

ae ous 26 18 “ie 44 

INJURED. 

Se Aes Pe 49 42 4 95 
PRSSCNBOLS... « 0020600005050. 28 . 5 67 | 
RIES seca sala waka aes ; 2 4 3 

MR Bon etnies 79 7 9 165 


The casualties to. passengers and employés, when | 


— | ences, but the former 


Pass. Pass. Emp. Emp. 
killed. injured. killed. injured. 
Defects of road........... : x 19 2 5 
Defects of equipment...... ss 3 = 9 
Negligence in operating.. 7 44 22 53 
Unforeseen obstructions 
and maliciousness...... He 10 6 14 
ee”. eee re ie 5 14 | 
NS sic anabncndaonnees 7 67 35 95 


persons, and 41 caused injury but not death, leaving 104 | 


The worst accident of the month, the collision at Bay 


ban Rapid Transit (Elevated) Railroad, whose line is on | View, March 6, has been fully discussed heretofore. 


The only passenger killed during the month, aside from 
was one man ina rear 
collision, at Hall, Mont., on the 28th. He was in a ca- 
boose where he had been asleep. At the time of the acci- - 


| dent he had just come out upon the rear platform, where 
| he had ample opportunity to escape before the collision 


occurred, but it is supposed that he had not become fully 


This consideration would, indeed, apply to a draw in | awake. 


One of the most accidents of the 
as the ac- 
counts do not indicate that the train was derailed. It 
was, however, of a serious nature. We refer to the over- 
whelming of two passenger trains by a snow slide at 
Wheeler, Colo., on the Sth. A passenger train on the 
Canadian Pacific was derailed and completely over- 


alarming train 


| turned near Pembroke, Ont., on the 12th, two passengers 
| being fatally 
| seriously. 


injured, and a number more or less 
It is said that two of the cars were set afire 
from the stoves, but the extent of the damage done by 
| the flames appears not to have been great. 

There were only 17 butting collisions in the record for 
five, nearly one-third, are re- 
ported as resulting from mistakes in telegraphic orders. 


| The fact that a considerable share of the “mistakes in 
| orders” 


occur on roads which employ the duplicate 
order system affords unmistakable evidence that the 
trouble in this department is not so much a lack of 


|system as of discipline in the enforcement of it. In 


the butting collision at Portage, N. Y., on the 22d, 
four employés were killed, but they were allon the en- 
fact that three of 
them were unnecessarily in that position, that is, it was 
not in the line of their duties. Both engineers and one 
fireman escaped with their lives. The company has since 


|issued an order requiring a strict enforcement of the 
| rules which prohibits others than engineers and firemen 
| riding on 


the locomotive. The investigation of the 
causes of this accident has been quite thorough, bu; 
the exact way in which the error was made has not 
It is believed the operator at Ross- 


His repetition was correct, but the copy given 
conductor was wrong. Of course nothing but a 
rigid system of inspection will provide against such 
deviations from instructions as this. It has been sug- 


° | gested that the numbers of passenger trains should be 
| arranged in a series separate from those of freight trains, 


as, for instance, make passenger trains from 1 to 99, and 
This would provide an 
additional safeguard in a case like the one under dis. 
cussion, and such a separation of numbers would be 
convenient in other respects, though there are some 
difficulties in the way of adopting such a change where 


| an old series of numbers has been long in use, and there 
| would be no benefit from it when an error involved two 
passenger trains instead of a passenger and a freight. 


| The naming of engine numbers in orders would check 
this kind of error in a large degree. The New York 
State Railroad Commissioners, in their report on this 
case, recommend that operators be required to work not 


| more than 12 hours, and that numbers of trains in train 


orders be spelled out. 


Press reports during the past week have given con- 
| siderable space to agitations among yard brakemen at 
Pittsburgh and various classes of employés on the New 
York Central. The threatened strike of carpenters and 
other artisans in the building trades seems to have in. 
cited the Switchmen’s Union to similar action, though 
it is about as hard to discover any special reason for 
their asking higher pay just now as it is to find any 
At Pittsburgh 
allthe roads seem to be involved, though the smaller 
ones wait for the Pennsylvania to act before 
showing their hand. The dispatches are vague 
and contradictory, and it is not clear just what 
the men want, though the leaders talk mostly 
about reduced hours of work. The Pennsylvania offi- 
| cers apparently admit that an increase of pay is deserved 
and will probably grant it. The amount has not been 
definitely stated, though one account, apparently au- 
thentic, says it will be 20 to 30 cents a day. The offi- 
cers and the switchmen have held numerous confer. 
announce that they have made a 
firm stand against recognizing officers of employés 
unions as such. The federation of different organiza- 
|tions seems to have had one good effect, in that it 


jury worthy of record. leads to delay for more careful consultation 
The comparison with March of previous years shows. jand = thus tends to prevent hasty ac. 
1390. 1889. 1888, 1887, | tion. Some non-union men, including the pas- 

a GIy 4 a = 20 |senger yardmen of the Pennsylvania, have taken 
Crossing and other colli- : ios the present occasion to appoint committees to present 
A EO aa i 3 a p 3 | requests to the officers, and some painters of the Penn- 
Other accidents........... 11 4 8 13 | sylvania at Pittsburgh and carpenters of the same road 
Employés killed: prveuiees ie i” a8 ! | at Philadelphia have struck for ten per cent. advance. 
OO" So ied | telesieae ene arraee 9 3 32 »7 | The Pennsylvania seems to have placed a well-organized 
Reploste injured......... 4 4 = sat | detective force on duty, not only at Pittsburgh but at 
Passenger trains involved 49 33 75 4g | other points along the line. None of the discontented 
Average per day : Ls 7 | men, except the painters, have left work, and the pros- 
a Ee ps eg = Ht 2 74 eg pect seems to be that no general strike will occur. The 
ME ben craven ss cane 5.32 3.35 6.79 6.84 | | New York Central men seem to have become excited 
cited Lene accident : 257 0.217 0 500 0.504 | OVer discharges of trackmen anu some _ other 
1,029 12227 1.812 | laborers, made in.pursuance of a sudden determination 
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on the part of the new head of the operating department 
to largely reduce expenses, and the dismissal of some 
trainmen in consequence of the introduction of a num- 
ber of large freight engines in place of those of less ca™ 
pacity. Consolidation engines are a new thing on the 
Central. It does not appear that any of the men have 
complained to the officers, and there seems to be some 
ground for the assertion by the latter that the excite- 
ment is largely originated in the reporters’ imagination. 


A correspondent sends us an extract from the Boston 
Herald containing some “‘space work” written by some 
young “‘ journalist,” who apparently was sent out to a 
railroad yard to get materials for a romance. How long 
the entire article was we do not know, as our corre- 
spondent has considerately torn off a portion of it; but 
in the eight inches sent we find that locomotives, in the 
latitude of Boston, have their boilers washed out once 
in three months, and that preparatory to this the fore- 
man of the roundhouse blows off the steam through the 
whistle. The main purpose of washing is to remove the 
sediment that may have settled in the flves. The cold 
water used for the periodic hydraulic tests of boilers is 
forced in by an inspirator. When a cold engine is being 
fired up the flames “roar merrily,” but whether with 
greater or less hilariousness than is customary in ordi- 
nary working we are not told. We are given 
a liberal = sprinkling information about the 
“throbbing pulse” and the “snorting breath” 
of the locomotives, and so on ad_ libitum. 
The whole article bears the marks of a young reporter 
jn his first attempt, and is similar to those being printed 
all the time in scores of papers all over the country, ex- 
cept that the Boston Herald is a little more reckless in 
its “padding” of this kind than is the case with most 
papers. The article is sent here by our correspondent evi- 
dently in the way of criticism of its ignorant statements, 
and its nonchalant way of conveying misinformation. 
He seems to think that if a newspaper sets out to tell a 
thing it should tell it correctly. We sympathize with 
this view, and are sorry, not only for him, but for every 
one who has to read the daily papers. Only last week 
the Northwestern Lumberman complained that news- 


of 


papers in Chicago did not know the _ difference 
between lumber and logs, and that the average 


editor would be unable to distinguish between a marble 
quarry and a tombstone. But there is no help for all 
this. Newspapers have suffered so severely for telling 
out-and-out lies that they are making an honest effort 
to construct their articles in the miscellaneous depart- 
ment chiefly of facts. The only hopeful view we can 
take of the situation is to urge our friend to cultivate 
thankfulness that these articles are not bald fiction 
from beginning toend. Readers should band together 
and convey to the editors, with convincing thorough- 
ness, the idea that blank paper or carefully written soap 
advertisements (with artistic outline drawings) would 
be preferable to the attempts of youthful reporters, 
who, we admit, must practice somewhere, but whose 
work should be more strictly confined to the back office. 
Every one must creep before he walks, but it seems a 
pity to exhibit the educational process to an unwilling 
audience; besides, it costs 50 cents a thousand ems to 
put the manuscript in type—a clear waste. 


The Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern has established a 
system of inspection and premiums in the roadway de- 
partment similar to that in use on the Savannah, Flo- 
rida & Western, Pennsylvannia and other eas ‘ern roads, 
A preliminary inspection will be made to determine the 
proper classification of the section masters of various 
degrees of capability. In addition to a cash prize, the 
successful contestants are to receivewliplomas, and the 
foreman of the section which receives the highest average 
on the division will receive a blue board, which is to be 
set up on his section at a point designated by the 
roadmaster, on which will be written: ‘The best section 
on —— division,” and is to be retained in the possession 
of that section until won by some other section at some 
future inspection. 

The premium system is also to be extended to the train 
service. 

‘Beginning with May 1, all trainmen will receive 
monthly awards for highest standing, as shown by 
comparative average performances. The passenger 
train conductor showing the best average of time, most 
prompt attention to duty, least complaints from the 
general public, the most gentlemanly appearance and 
the least errors conimitted, will receive, in addition 
to his regular pay, $10 per month. Baggagemen and 
brakemen under him will receive $5 éxtra = month. 
The engineer of passenger trains showing the greatest 
care, least accidents to his train or detention at- 
stations by oiling and other matters of that character, 
will receive $10 extra per month, and his fireman $5 ex- 
tra. Ail men to receive these premiums shall have made 
20 days or more time in the month. Continual low aver- 
ages by passenger conductors will be considered a mark 
of incapacity and_will result in their being reduced to 
freight train conductors. High averages will be con- 
sidered a mark for promotion to higher positions. 
Freight conductors showing the greatest average of 
cars handled per train, least number of complaints from 
agents and shippers or other sources, and best man- 
agement of train as detailed in performance sheet will 
receive the same premium as given to passenger conduc- 
tors. Freight engineers and firemen making the highest 
marks as determined by their performances will also 
receive the same premium as passenger engineers and 
firemen. Size of engine and average number of loads 

awards to 
e in the fol- 


handled will also be considered in makin 
freight enginemen. Promotion will be 





lowing order: freight conductors to passenger conduct- 
ors, freight brakemen to passenger brakemen, passenger 
brakemen to baggagemen, baggagemen to freight con- 
ductors. Yard switchmen will also be promoted to 
freight brakemen or to yard masters. Yard masters will 
be considered equal to freight conductors, and will stand 
in the same line of promotion.” 


In a recent issue we mentioned the fact that com- 
petitive trials of power brakes are to be made in 
the colony of South Australia. We have received par- 
ticulars which warrant further mention of a matter 
which is exciting much attention in Australia. Victoria 
and New South Wales have for some years used the 
Westinghouse automatic on all passenger trains, but as 
a large number of mixed trains are run, and the ruling 
grades are very generally 100 to 130 ft. per mile, 
with some stretches of 176 feet per mile, the former 
colony has adopted the quick-acting brake for all 
freight cars, and 4,000 are now being fitted. New 
South Wales is about to make a competitive test of the 
Westinghouse against the most recent form of the 
Automatic Vacuum, a brake which, in an older form, 
is much used on passenger stock in England. South 
Australia has appointed a board of experts to 
test and report on the best brake for gen- 
eral adoption on both freight and passenger 
equipment. The chairman of the board is Mr. 
Grayson, an ex-master mechanic and member cf the 
Legislature. Among the membersis Mr. D. H. Neale, 
formerly connected with this journal, and now mechani- 
cal engineer of the New South Wales Railways. The 
board has determined to make trials with mixed trains 
of 50 cars, 47 of which will be four-wheeled ‘“‘ wagons” of 
the English type. The traiu will, therefore, be about 
half the length and about one-fourth the weight of the 
trains in the Burlington trials. The board has advertised, 
inviting competitors to fit trains for the trials, which 
take place in September next. The Westinghouse and 
Automatic Vacuum have already signified their inten- 
tion to compete. Queensland is also understood to be 
contemplating the adoption of a continuous brake, and 
has recently given a trial order for the Westinghouse 
freight brake. 








It seems at first sight somewhat strange that the 
cheapness of transportation by boat on Lake Superior 
should have a marked effect on the price obtainable for 
carrying merchandise on a north and south line of rail- 
road in Idaho, yet such is the case. The Union Pacific, 
which takes freight to and from Montana points over 
the road in question, has to compete withthe Northern 
Pacific bet ween Chicagoand Montana,and the rates by the 
latter route are materially affected by the very low prices 
now in force between Chicago and St. Paul. It is true 
that these Northwestern lines are sufficiently numerous 
to keep rates pretty low, even when the lake is frozen 
up, but yet the situation would probably not be nearly so 
bad as it is if competition were wholly confined to land 
lines. The Chicago-Council Bluffs lines were asked 
by the Union Pacific to assist it in meeting this competi- 
tion, and they left the question to Chairman Faithorn, 
who has just decided that the request be granted. On 
all business received from points east of Chicago destined 
to Montana points it is proposed to apply the 30 cent 
basis to Council Bluffs as well as to St. Paul. To do this 
and still preserve the 60 cent basis on local traffic from 
Chicago to the Missouri River might be complained of as 
a violation of the the Interstate commerce law, but the 
Union Pacific has promised to relieve the Chicago lines 
from any responsibility on that score. 








The troubles of the railroad officers, as of other people, 
in the lower Mississippi valley, still continue, the floods 
continuing and new crevasses opening every few days. 
The river began to rise Jan. 5, and at Vicksburg has been 
above the danger line for 83 days. The Louisville & 
Nashville is now the only through line east of the Mis- 
sissippi that can run trains into New Orleans. The 
Illinois Central was overflowed last week, and is in bad 
shape for many miles. It had 30 cars of bananas left on 
its hands at New Orleans when the waters cut it off. 
Many train loads of stone were placed on the 
track in the flooded region to hold it in place, and 
bridges had to be anchored. At many small trestle 
bridges the stringers floated clear of the caps, 
and drift wood forced the track out of position. 
The track was not so badly submerged but that 
a hand-car could be run over it. On the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific a great amount of work was 
done to protect the road bed, and at last accounts the 
whole line was passable. The Arkansas Valley route 
between Reedsville and Varner was submerged this 
week for the third time during the past five weeks. 
Trains have been abandoned south of Pine Bluff. 








Mr. Allison D. Smith, Superintendent of Motive Power 





of the Victorian Railways, recently made an interesting 


experiment with the quick-acting Westinghouse freight 
brake now being fitted on the freight equipment. A 
train of 40 cars was made up of 20 empty cars next the 
engine and 20 cars laden with coal at the rear of the 
train. When running at speed down a grade, Mr. 
Smith pulled a pin, cutting the train in _ two at the rear 
of the 20 empty cars. It might reasonably be supposed 
that after the first separation the rear’ cars, having far 
less brake power in proportion to their weight and con- 





sequently to their momentum, would gain upon the 
front cars and run into them with some amount of 
shock, especially as all the cars were loose coupled. Mr. 
Smith, however, states that the cars never separated 
more than 12 feet, and then came together, separated a 
few feet, came together again, and finally stopped about 
18 in. apart, the shocks being insufficient to throw bim 
off his feet while standing in the rear empty car. This 
very satisfactory performance, under trying circum- 
tances, would show that little damage is to be feared 
from breakaways where a quick-acting brake is used. 





Omaha dispatches state that a contract has been 
signed by which the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul roads will run 
passenger trains into Omaha within the next 30 days. 
The contract covers trackage and other privileges in 
the Union Depot now in process of construction and 
joint use by the Rock Island of the Union Pacific tacks 
to Gilmore, nine miles south of Omaha. Itis said that 
the Rock island proposes to build from Gilmore to Lin- 
coln, from which point it will use the Union Pacific 
tracks to Beatrice, thus connecting the Rock Island’s 
main line with its Denvyersystem. The Gilmore-Lincoln 
extension will be used jointly by the two roads. As the 
Chicago & Northwestern already has a close traffic 
agreement with the Union Pacific for through passen- 
ger trains, and as the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy al- 
ready reaches Omaha by its line up the west side of the 
Missouri River from Plattsmouth, Council Bluffs seems 
destined to abandonment as a transfer station. The only 
eastern road not reaching Omaha will be the Wabash, 
whose line to this point does not do a heavy passenger 
business. 


The thirteenth quarterly meeting of the C., B. & Q. 
Master Mechanics was held this month in the offices of 
the road in Chicago. The meeting was an important 
one, and a large amount of business was transacted. 
There was afull attendance. Such meetings as these 
bring together men who otherwise seldom meet each 
other, and the results are good in many ways. The men 
become accustomed to formulate and express their ideas 
clearly on topics of great immediate importance. 
The personalities of the different men come to be 


understood, and this materially assists in 
comprehending the exact meanings of letters, 
messages, and _ instructions received in actual 


service. By meeting the men in this way, and measur- 
ing the capacity of his subordinates, the Superintendent 
of Motive Power is enabled to express his orders in a 
manner that will appeal to each individual master 
mechanic. 


The western shore pier of the Thames River bridge 
at New London, Conn., has settled somewhat, and the 
officers of the road have given out statements, going to 
show that it is a matter of trifling importance. The 
facts seem to be about as follows, so far as we can 
judge at present: The pier in question is the one 
supporting the last deck (150-ft.) span and first through 
(310-ft.) span. It contains about 425 cu. yds. of ma- 
sonry. It is said to have settled about four inches 
(some say seven inches) and settlement appears 
to have practically ceased. There will be no interrup- 
tion of traffic. Itis not said, by those who know, that 
the pier will be rebuilt, but we are inclined to think 
that it will be. The pier stands on piles driven in grav- 
eland sand. This alluvial deposit was found by sound- 
ing to be at least 50 ft. deep. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 


General Catalogue of the Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O,— This well-known firm manufactures 
scrapers, plows, mining and foundry barrows, con- 
tractors’ barrows, farm, plantation and contractors 
carts,and a considerable variety of similar apparatus. The 
firm claim to be now the largest makers in the United 
States of implements for handling earth. They have 
introduced pressed steel shapes with great success, ap- 
plying them to scrapers, wheelbarrows, water troughs 
and a great variety of other purposes. An automatic 
front end gate attachment for use with wheel grapers 








is shownin the accompanying cut. This is entirely.au 
tomatic in action and perfectly simple. It is bolted to the 
uprights from hangers on the side of the scraper by two 
bolts, and can be easily put on or taken off. By the use 
of it the load may be hauled over the roughest roads 
without spilling the material. The catalogue shows a 
very simple and cheap contractors’ barrow with a 
pressed steel tray. These barrows have a special wheel 
with spokes tightened from the centre, keeping the tire 





always in pluce and the wheel tight. The tires are made 
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3¢-in. thick, of wrought-iron, and the spokes of steel ‘4- 
in. x %-in. The wheel revolves on a fixed axle, which 
serves as a brace between the ends of the handles. 


The Magnolia Anti-Friction Metal Comrany announce 
that they willbe glad tosend tosuch of their friends and 
customers as desire it a copy of a romance entitled 
“ Luxilla,” which they have handsomely printed in aj} 
volume of 80 pages. Luxilla is a superlatively hand- | 

: . . | 
some maiden with supernatural, magic powers, and she | 
is wooed by a feudal baron, ‘‘ Count [psellee,” whenever | 
he can get a chance at her. There is nothing in the 
story to connect it with the Magnolia Anti-Friction 
Metal Company’s business, or to suggest its use as an | 
advertisement of their metal, unless it may be in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

“There sat the Count upon a rock, at the edge of the | 
forest, and so intently was he looking up the mountains, | 
that he scarcely heard her light footfall when she was | 
close behind him. Turning suddenly, Count Ipsellee, | 
trembling all over, would have clasped her in his arms, | 
but there was something calm, commanding, yet inno 
cent, in her bearing, which prevented.” 

Her bearing was apparently anti-frictiona), and ran 
cool in all interviews. On the other hand, the Count’s 
bearing was frequently brassy, and ran hot as follows: 

“Why dost thou trouble thyself about spirits, Luxilla/ 
Come with me and be my bride; Ilove thee! exclaimed 
he putting his arm about her. She arose, freed her- 
self gently, etc.” 

She never melted tothe Count, and perhaps we tind in 
this the moral which the Magnolia Company wish to 
couvey,to their friends. 





| 





TECHNICAL. 


Manufacturing and Business. 





Franklin Van Winkle, M. E., Consulting Engineer and | 
Mill Architect, has established an oftice at 91 Liberty | 
Street, New York City. He will make a specialty of | 
plans, specifications, and the superintendence of all | 
classes of mill construction and equipment, also of steam | 
heating and ventilation. 

The business of the late Edward P. Allis, of Milwaukee, | 
Wis., has been reorganized under the form and corpora- | 
tion name of **The Edward P. Allis Company.” William 
W. Allis is President, and Charles Allis, Secretary and 
‘Treasurer of the company. 

The partnership heretofore existing between Daniel B. 
Ruffner, William Dunn and Gideon S. Bolton, under the 
name of Ruffner, Dunn & Co., of Philadelphia, has been 
dissolved by mutual consent. The firm has been re- | 
organized by D. B. Ruffner and W. Dunn, under the! 
tirm name of Ruffner & Dunn, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the business of manufacturing the Excelsior auto- 
matic nut locks, at Schuylkill Falls, Philadelphia. 

About a year ago Pedrick & Ayer, of Philadelphia, 
moved into a large new shop on Hamilton and Button- 
wood streets, west of Tenth. The building has a front on 
both streets of 40 ft., and a depth of 160 ft., and is two 
stories high. The structure was planned with a view of 
adding more stories, but the firm did not expect that this 
would be necessary for at least five years. But in less 
than a year it has been found necessary to enlarge the 
building, adding two new stories and putting in new 
tools. Since the new building was erected the old shop 
on Hamilton street has been used for repair work. This | 
department is now to be removed tothe new _ building. 
The draughting room will be removed to the third floor, 
giving greater space to the general offices on the second 
floor. 

The Consolidated Car Heating Co. will remove its New | 
York office on May 1 from 15 Cortlandt street to 115 | 
Broadway. 

The sales of engines by the Westinghouse Machine | 
Co., of Pittsburgh, for March, amounted to a total of 91 | 
engines, with an agregate horse-power of 4,205. | 

Catalogues and price lists of manufacturers of agri-| 
cultural, mining and railroad machinery and material 
are desired by the Department of Public Works (Fo- 
mento) Managua, Nicaragua, C. A. Catalogues of ma- | 
chinery for extracting fibres Known as “pita,” sisal | 
hemp, ixtle. henequen, manila hemp, ete., are especially | 
desired. | 

The Giant Car Mover Co. was incorporated in New | 
York State, Aprii 19, and filed its charter at Albany, 
with a capital stock piaced at $150,000. The company ‘is | 
to manufacture car movers, patented by C. L. Barnhart, | 
of Flint, Mich., and John Penny Cook, of Miiwaukee, | 
Wis. The principal office is to be in New York City. | 
Frank P. Marsh, Henry H. Prettyman, John T. Mitchell, | 
Adolph Norden, Louis Engelhorn, John Whitmore and | 

| 











Clarence A, Blanchard are the directors. 

The Birmingham Railway Supply Co. will soon start 
up the rolling mill removed from Nashville, Tenn., to 
Birmingham, Ala., over a year ago by the Elyton Land 
Co. The company will make bar iron, including bolts, 
nuts, fish-bars, ete. 

The following companies have recently been incorpor- 
ated ™ Illinois : - H. Lehman Car Co., of Chicago; 
the capital stock is $500,000, and T. W. Harvey, G. L. 
Harvey and A. M. Tanner are the incorporators. 
Iroquois Furnace Co., of Chicago, to manufacture iron 
and steel; the incorporators are Robert D. McFadden, 
Richard Gardner and Henry A. Gardner. The eapital 
stock is $500,000, 

The Chicago Railway Appliance Co., of Chicago, with 
a capital stock of $100,000, to manufacture improvements 
in railroad cars. The incorporators are: C. A. Schroyer, 
F. T. Cardo and F. E. Green. The Montgomery Palace 
Stock Car Co., of Chicago, to manufacture improved 
stock car. 

A factory is to be erected at Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
manufacture a surface cattle guard invented by Col. P. 
Merrell, of St. Louis. 

The Central of Georgia has decided to use the Pintsch 
as lighting system in its cars. The Safety Car Heating 
~ Lighting Co., of New York, is making the necessary 

changes. 

The New York, Lake Erie & Western is putting ina 
lant of 46 are and 136 incandescent electric lights for 
ighting its station, shops and yard at Susquehanna, Pa. 

The Pennsylvania Rolied Steel Car Wheel Co., of Nor- 
ristown, Pa., will erect. two open-hearth furnaces at its 
new plant now being built. The rolling machines 
will be placed near the furnaces, to be economically op- 


| The Southern Iron Co, has commenced the construction 





Youngston, O., have the contract for a 15,000 H. P. en-| following is the new board of directors: A. D. Lee, 
gine for the works. Thomas est, William Polson, James Worthington and 
The Detroit Steel & Spring Co., of Detroit, Mich., em- | F. B. Polson, Toronto ; Dugald Graham, Montreal ; Hon. 
ploying about 400 men, the principal product being car| W. E. Sanford, Hamilton, Ont.; J. Miller, Parry 
springs and bar iron, suspended payment last week. Sound ; Dr. J. F. Chamberlain, Morrisburg, and F. W. 
The liabilities are $300,000. A chattel mortgage on the | Barrett, Owen Sound. 
plant for $150,000 was filed early this month to secure Union Switch & Signal Co. 
part of the indebtedness. The principal creditors are|,,. . oes sae eee es The 
Naylor & Co., New York, $23,000; Carnegie, Phipps & | This company was never so busy as at present. - 
Co., Pittsburgh, $20,000 and Brier Hill Co., Youngstown, | work turned out this year has been double that producec 
O., $20,000. Morris S. Williams has been appointed | the same period inany preceding year, while inquiries 
trustee. for estimates, etc., are much larger than ever before. 
Much of the greatest part of the work is on interlocking, 
but the block signaling work is increasing. The com- 
pany now has an order in hand for pneumatic block sig- 
naling for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Chicago. 


Iron and Steel. 


of its steel plant at Chattanooga, Tenn. It is proposed | 
to build two 20-ton basic Siemens furnaces, The track covered will be about three miles, divided into 

The North Carolina Steel & Iron Co., of Greensboro, is | approximately half-mile blocks, the work to include two 
soon to build two furnaces, one to make Bessemer iron | interlocking machines, one with six levers and one with 
and the other mill and foundry iron. 12. These also will be pneumatic. The company 
hand and _ about inter- 


| Lockhart Iron & Steel Co. on merchant iron. 


The Cambridge Iron & Steel Co., of Cambridge, O., has | has | in 


commenced operations in its steel department. The | 
sheet mills will be in operation in about two weeks. The | 
engines of this plant are of the Corliss type, made by the 
Bass Foundry & Machine Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
the roll trains were built by the Lloyd Booth Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

The Belleville Stee] Company, of Belleville, Ll, has 
been organized to manufacture steel products. The | 
capital stock is $450,000. The incorporators are R. W. 
Waugh, W. W. Waugh, and T. A. Mysenburg. 

A basic open hearth furnace is being built at the 
North Chicago works of the Illinois Steel Co. 

The Colorado Coal & Tron Co., has elected the follow- 
ing directors: Edward J. Berwind, William A. Dick, 
and Henry S. Grove, of Philadelphia; Earnest Thaiman, 
Henry K. McHarg, F. Kk. Lehman, and Chester Gris- 
wold, of New York; Mahlon D. Thatcher, of Peublo, 
Colo.; and ©. S. Morey, of Denver, Colo. 

Last week the fires were started inthe furnaces at the 
rod mill of the New Castle Steel Co., at New Castle, 
Pa., and on Monday the mill resumed operations. 

Furnace C, of Carnegie Bros. & Co., Limited, of Brad- 
dock, Pa., has been blown out for relining and repairs. 
The last run was three years and 20 days, the average 
daily production being 178 tons, a total production of 
199,778 tons. 

Jones & Laughlins, Limited, Pittsburgh, are putting 
17 new Hancock tubular boilers in their plant. 

The Vulcan Forge & Iron Works, at Pittsburgh, for- 
merly operated by Long & Co., is now operated by the 
Charles 
Lockhart is President, and W. M. McKelvey is Vice- 
President and General Manager of the new company. 

William Frech, of Chicago, is erecting a machine shop 
and foundry at Streator, [l., for making punching 
machinery, machine tools and patented articles. The 
larger part of the plant will be removed to that point. 

The Slatington Rolling Mill Co. proposes to erect a} 
rolling mill at Slatington, Pa. ‘The company has a cap- 
tal stock of $100,000. The following are the directors: 
Joel Neff, F. Horlacher, David Williams, Hugh L. Davis, | 
\. P. Steckel, D. D. Roper and John W. Hopkins. 

The Rail Market. 

Steel Rails.—-The market is still weak, more particularly 
in the East, but it is relatively firm as compared with 
other lines of the iron and steel trade. Many of the 
mills, however, have orders for some months ahead. 
There are rumors of large sales; but it is hard to con- 
firm them. Among these reports are 5,000tons by east- 
ern mills for Alabama, 12,000 tons by the Johnstown Co. 
of Cambria for St. Louis, and 5,000 tons by Pittsburgh 
and Chicago mills for western roads. Quotations are: 
Eastern mills, $3830$33.50: Pittsburgh, $32.50@$33.50, 
and Chicago, $33. 


Old Rails,—Quotations are: New York, $23.50@ $24 for 
tees; at Pittsburgh, $23.50 for old iron rails and $21@ 
$21.50, nominally, for old steel rails; at Chicago, $22.50@ 
$23 nominally, for old iron rails, and $19@$19.50 and 
$20.50 for old steel rails. 

The Stone Patient Oil Cellar Brass. 
The journal bearing herewith has been ordered in iarge 
lots for trial by several roads recently. It has the merit of 
being well made, of good material, and has shown good 
results in reducing the heating of journals. The claims 
made for it are that it is filled in sucha form as to 
materally assist the lubricant to reach the journals, and 








in that it is preferable to the solid brass. It will be 


| noticed that the lower edges of the filling are curved, as | 


shown in the cut. The lining of the brass is not of lead, 
but made of a special mixture which will not run out at 
the sides. It is known as the “Stone patent oil cellar | 
brass,” and is manufactured by the Stone & Weiskopf | 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltic Canal, 

According to German advices the work of building the 
canal to connect the North and Baltic seas is progress- 
ing in an encouraging manner. As a measure of the 
extent of the undertaking the following figures are of 
interest : There are employed at present 6,300 laborers, 
24German and 4 Dutch excavating machines, 18 German 
and 7 Dutch dredges, 10 steam boats, 57 conveying | 
machines, 12 steam pumps, 7? locomotives and 3,012 cars 
for carrying earth. There are about 100 miles of track | 
in use for the construction trains. 


Experimental Rail Sections, 
The C. B. & Q. has now in track 74 miies of the Delano 
section, which we illustrated April 12, 1889, and of which | 
we have frequently spoken. This has been in for nearly | 
a year, and six miles more will soon be laid. We are 
told thas the rail is doing very well. 
The Polson Iron Works. 
The Polson Iron Works Co., of Toronto and Owen | 
Sound, Ont., which failed some time ago, is to| 





| necessity. 


i} as much. 


| ing, which was the only trouble feared, 


perfected an 
locking machine using tongue locking. The _ lock- 
ing mechanism is as simple as the Stevens, but so ar- 


ranged that much less work will be imposed upon the 
driving surfaces, and consequently the wear will be 


much reduced. The system of locking adapts itself 
readily to the most complicated special locking, and is 
in several respects superior to anything that we have 


seen. 


Steel Ties. 


The Homestead Works, Pittsburgh, bave received an 
order for 1,500 standard steel ties for the Delaware & 
| Hudson Canal Co. They are to be put in the track some- 


where near Saratoga, N. Y. 


4 Niagara Ship Canal. 
Mr. W. P. Judson has lately published an arguinent 
for the -uilding by the United States Government of a 
ship canal around Niagara on New York soil. A 20-ft. 


| waterway from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, passing 


around Niagara Falls and keeping within the State of 
New York, is, he argues, both a commercial and military 
Simply regarded as a military work, the Ni- 
agara ship canal would be an economical substitute for 


defenses otherwise needed on the northern frontier, but, 


unlike most military works, it would be still more valu- 
able for peaceful commerce. Many routes have already 
been surveyed for this canai, the two most feasible of 
which are the Wilson or Twelve Mile Creek 
route, 184% miles long, which can be built with 
double locks at a cost of $29,347,900, and the 
Oleott or Eighteen Mile Creek route, 


25.28 miles 


| in length, the estimated cost of which, with single locks 


that would do the work of the double ones on the other 
route, is $23,617,900. The line of this route begins at the 
head of Oleott Harbor on Lake Ontario, 18 miles east 
from the mouth of the Niagara River, follows the course 
of Eighteen Mile Creek for four miles, through a natural 
gorge which offer great advantages in building ; ascends 
gradually a table land till it reaches the foot of the 
mountain ridge, when it enters another valley two and 
one-eighth miles in length, which is followed to its head: 
thence in a tolerably direct line west by south to the east 
end of Beach Ridge, when it strikes a straight and easy 


long level which brings it out into the Niagara 
River near the mouth of ‘Tonawanda _ Creek. 
This route would require 18 lifts, and they 


would be so arranged that single locks would be all that 
were required, while the long level midway of the ascent 
would offer important aid in the fact that water can be 


| supplied to the lower locks without drawing from the 


summit levels. With a storage basin of moderate depth 
and capacity the locks could be used independently of 
each other, thus saving much annoyance and oftentimes 
delay. This route also offers superior features for opera- 
tion, for there are two levels of 12 and six miles respect- 
ively, on which a very good rate of speed could be safely 
made. 
4 New Storage Battery. 

Sidney H. Barrett, of Springfield, Mass., has invented a 
new form of storage battery. After-months of investi- 
gation, he bas succeeded in making a combination of the 
usual leaden plates of the storage battery by which the 
active material is caged so as to prevent the falling out 
which inevitably happens with the present form of 
storage battery after a short term of service. The ar- 
rangement of the plates is also such as to prevent the 
twisting and bending, which was a serious drawback, 
and the new cell of the same efficiency as the Julien 


| cell, which 1s the lightest and most compact now on the 


market, occupies but half the space and weighs but half 
The complete cell weighs 18 lbs., and is com 
posed of nine compound plates, each 6 x 4!4 ins. in size, 
the capacity being 125 amp?re hours. Barrett & Gard- 
ner, the makers, are now filling orders for extra cars on 
the Connecticut River Railroad, and for the Harris 
palatial car, which is building at Brightwood. A stock 
company will probably be formed to conduct the busi- 
ness. Mr. Barrett was formerly superintendent of the 
Julien Electric Co., and has a reputation as an electri- 
cian.-—Springfield Republican. 
Protection Against the Teredo, 

On the authority of Engineer Huson, of the Northern 
Pacific road, a method of coating piles with asphalt to 
protect them against attacks by the teredo is entirely 
successful. Piles coated with this substance, it is said 
were driven into boulders without shattering the coat 
The cost was 
about 12 cents a lineal foot for each pile. Unless some 
protection is employed, piles driven in salt water on the 


| Pacific Coast will be eaten away in from one to two 


years.— Northwestern Lumberman. 
Locomotive Works in Australia. 


| We understand that a contract has been made be 
| tween Sir Saul Samuel, K.C.M.G.. 


C.B., the Agent-Gen 
eral for the government of New South Wales in London. 
acting on behalf of his government and asyndicate in 
this country, for the establishment in that colony of loco 
motive works upon an extensive scale, as recently ad- 
vertised for by the New South Wales Railway Commis- 
sioners in the English and Colonial papers. The syndicate 
will be knownas “The Australasian Locomotive Engineer 
ing Co.” Mr. Dugald Drummond, Locomotive Superin 


| tendent of the Caledonian Railway Co., is the Managing 


Director of the new company.—Herapath’s, 
The Tehuantepec Ship Railway. 

Mr. Corthell is reported as saying that he learned from 
high official sources while in the City of Mexico that 
negotiations were in progress, which, when concluded, 
would lead to the construction and completion of the 
Tehuantepec Ship Railway at an early date. This had 
been brought about by Colonel Andrews, who had, since 


be reorganized. Subscriptions to the capital stock of | the death of Captain Eads, persistently followed up this 


the new company amount to $236,000. An order for the 





erated in connection with them, William Todd & Co., of 


matter in this country and in Europe. If the proposi- 


discharge of the liquidator has been applied for, The!tjons made to the Mexican Government were accepted 
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the enterprise would be in the best po shape, not | The Pennsylvania, Poughkeepsie & Boston received | Pikeville, Ky.—The Pikeville & Big Sandy’ River 
Bridge Co., has been organized at Pikeville. 


only for construction but for successful operation. Time 
and the march of events had proven the best friends of 
the ship railway project, and he felt more than ever confi- 
dent that in the near future the great work left incom- 
plete by the ultimately death of its great projector 
would be constructed. 
Electric Train Lighting on the Connecticut River 
Road. 
‘his company, which has had a train, lighted by elec- 
tricity, running between Springfield and Northampton 
for over two years, has just received six new passenger 
cars from the Wason Manufacturing Co., which are 
equipped for electric lighting, and which will at once be 
put in service. The apparatus used on this road was put 
in by Mr.S. H. Barrett, who has acne. | perfected an 
improved form of storage baitery from which he expects 
more economical results than anything heretofore at- 
tained. The electric-lighted train hitherto used has been 
kept in local service, and has been run by a dynamo 
laced in the baggage car. The dynamo will be retained, 
but a storage battery of 50 cells will be added for the 
purpose of providing a larger reserve for use when steam 


six new passenger cars this week from Pittsburgh. 
The Philadelphia & Reading has received 20 of the 50 
assenger cars being built at the Pullman Car Works. 
he cars are finished in carved mahogany and the ceil- 
ing is in antique oak. They are equipped with the 
Baker improved heater, pneumatic train signal and Hale 
& Kilburn seats. Over 200 twin hopper gondolas of 


are equipped with the Van Dorston coupler and the 
Butler drawbar. 

The Wason Car Mfg. Co., of Brightwood, Mass., have 
delivered six passenger cars for the Connecticut River 
road. The company has also delivered the last seven of 
the order for 12 passenger cars for the Maine Central. 

The Haskell & Barker Car Co., of Michigan City, Ind.. 
has been awarded the contract for building 150 box cars 
for the Evansville & Terre Haute, to be delivered during 
May ana June. The contract amounts to $70,200, each 
car costing $468. 

The company which proposes to build steel car works 
at Harvey, Ill., was incorporated last week with a 





is shut off. The officers of the road say that the system 
vives complete satisfaction. 
Ship Building. 

The New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk has con- 
tracted with the Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., of Wil- 
mington, Del., for a new freight and passenger steamer 
ror service between Elizabeth City, Va., and Newberne, 
N.C. The vessel is to be completed in September, and 
is expected to make the trip (156 miles) in 12 hours. 

Westinghouse Street Railroad Motor, 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., of Pittsburgh, 
has organized the Westinghouse Eineiaie Railway Co., 
with a capital stock of 52,500,000. The company will 
build an alternating current motor for electric street 
roads. No details of the system which is to be used have 
been published, but it is stated that the private experi- 
ments which have been made have been quite satisfac- 
tory. It is believed that the Tesla motor will be used in 
connection with other appliances which the Westing- 
house company has from time to time gee or pur- 
chased. It was at first intended to build cars, but at 
present only the electric plant will be furnished. 


—_ 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Louisville, New Orleans & Texas will shortly 
place orders for 15 locomotives with eastern builders. 

fhe Baldwin Locomotive Works are building four 
locomotives for the Birmingham, Sheffield & Tennessee 
River road for delivery in May and June. 

The buildings of the old repair shops at Bordentown, 
N.J., are being altered and enlarged for the King Loco- 
motive Co. New machinery has been ordered for 
the works, and will soon be put in. The company has 
purchased about 10 acres of land. 

The Old Colony road has purchased from the Mason 
Machine Co., Taunton, Mass.,a bogie engine, built for 
the Atlantic & Ohio road about four years ago, and 
which was never delivered. 





The Redondo Beach road has received several light en- | 


gines from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The Gulf & Chicago will, it is stated, soon order five 
4)-ton. locomotives. 

The Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern has recently let 
contracts for four heavy locomotives. 


The Rogers Locomotive Works have recently deliv- | 


ered a heavy engine to the Kansas City, Watkins & 
Gulf. 
The Stron s Locomotive Works, 

We have the following direct from the Strong Co.: We 
p opose building the works as outlined and described in 
che Cincinnati Commercial Gazet e. The details for these 
buildings are all worked up and contracts will be let with- 
in six weeks to oneof the large bridge building companies 
for the iron work; the brick will be made on the ground, 
und the stone will be quarried out of the hills on the prop- 
erty we have acquired, which consists of about 1,350 acres, 
located about 15 miles from the heart of the city up the 


Mill Creek Valley, where we have the Cincinnati, Ham- | 


ilton & Dayton, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
Si. Louis, and the Pennsylvania lines, and also the Erie, 
which passes over the Big Four system at this peint. 
‘These lines will all be connected by a track extending 
weross our property, which will give us the best of rail- 
road facilities, and Cincinnati rates on all material com- 
ing and going from any point on any one of these lines 
and their connecting lines, which, as you will under- 
stand, gives us the entire United States. We have ar- 
ranged for Cincinnati switching rates on all cars loaded 
in Cincinnati, which practically places us in Cincinnati, 
as far as river rates are concerned, giving us a very low 
price for fuel and cheap iron, and this, as you are aware, 
isa good labor market, the best to be found west of 
Philadelphia. We propose making use of the most im- 
proved appliances i 1 every department of the works, and 
shall introduce many new and novel methods in forg- 
ing, milling, gang-drilling, etc., so as to produce the 
zreatest quantity from the least possible cost, and to 
maintain a high standard of excellence. 








CAR BUILDING. 


‘The Louisville, New Orleans & Texas is stated to be 
in the market for 700 freight cars. 

The United States Rolling Stock Co. has the order for 
building 100 drop bottom gondola cars for the Birming- 
ham, Sheffield & Tennessee Piver road. The cars are 
to be delivered by July 15. 

The Norfolk & Western has just received five passen- 
ver cars from the Jackson & Sharp Co., of Wilmington, 
Del. 

The Chicago & Alton road is building 200 new furni- 
ture cars at the Bloomington shops. They will be 45 ft. 
long, 9 ft. wide and 9 ft. high. 

The Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City has recently 
placed an order for 1,000 cars with the Haskell & Barker 
Car Ca. 





The Gilbert Car Mfg. Co., of Troy, N. Y., has received | 


an order to build the cars for two passenger trains for 
the Buenos Ayres & Ensenda Port road. The order in- 
cludes eight saloon, four ladies’, two buffet and two bag- 
gage cars. 

In addition to the large orders for fre:ght equipment 
recently let by the Denver & Rio Grande, the company 
is building a number of standard gauge cars at its own 
shops, and is also altering some of the narrow gauge 
cars, 


capital stock of $500,000. The directors are T. W. 
| Harvey, G. L. Harvey and A. N. Turner. 
| The Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Co., of Mount Vernon> 


| Ind., has been organized with the following Board o! 

Directors: D. O. Settlewire, President; W. C. Arthurs: 
| Secretary and Treasurer; S. M. Grubbs,S. T. Stratton, 
John C. Lueckel and Frank Snyder. Mr. Snyder will be 
Superintendent of the works. 

The Savannah, Florida & Western has just received 
eight observatory cars. 

The Burton Stock Car Co. is building at its shops at 
Wichita, Kan., 50 improved cars, having a capacity of 20 
cattle or horses each. The cars will be equipped with 
the Hinson coupler, and part of the lot wil: have passen- 
ger trucks. The company is also building 10 of the per- 
fected palace horse cars, to carry 16 horses each. These 
cars will be equipped with the Miller-Hinson coupler. 
The company is building at 47th and Morgan streets, 
Chicago, a frame building, 60x40 ft., fora paint and re- 
pair shop. 

Contracts have been recently let by the Seattle, Lake 
Shore & Eastern for 60 box and 10 stock cars and two 
cabooses. The road will also build 300 cars in Seattle, 
ordering the trucks from the East. 


| 
| 





BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Allegheny, Pa.—The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago is building an iron and steel viaduct from 
Verner avenue across Spruce street to Porter street. 
It will be 600 ft. long, including the approaches, and will 
rest on heavy masonry. 


Amsterdam, N. Y.—A bill has passed the New York 
Legislature, appropriating $8,000 for a bridge over the 
Erie Canal at Amsterdam, 





Benton, Ark,—The Youngstown Bridge Co. has re- 

ceived the contract to build an iron bridge across the 
| Saline River at $7,000. 
Birmingham, Ala.—The Birmingham Bridge & 
| Bolt Works will, it is stated, be removed from Bir- 
mingham to Avondale, Ala., and enlarged, and new 
machinery added. 

Bradford, Pa,—Proposals will be received by the City 
| Clerk of Bradford, Pa., until May 5 for constructing the 
| iron superstructure and abutments for a bridge over the 
east branch of Tuna Creek at Main street. 
| Burnet, Tex.—F. H. Holloway, of Burnet, is inter- 
ested in a proposed bridge at this place, which will be 
about 420 ft. long. 


| 

| Chappells, S. C.—The County Commissioners of 
Edgefield and Newberry counties may decide to erect a 

proposed bridge over the Saluda River at Chappells. 





| Columbus, O.—A bill authorizing the city to issue 
| $50,000 in bonds for building bridges across railroad 


| tracks has passed the lower branch of the Ohio Legisla- 


| ture. 

| Cottageville, S. C.—The contract for building the 
| bridge across the Edisto River at Sullivan's Ferry has 
| been let to Ackerman & Perry. 


| Dallas, Tex.—The Houston & Texas Central is build- 
ing a bridge over White Rock Creek, north of Dallas. 
The stone piers and abutments have been finished, and 
the iron and steel superstructure is now being erected. 


Holyoke, Mass.—The following bids were received 

for building an iron plate girder bridge at Dwight street, 
in Holyoke, Mass.: Pittsburgh Bridge Co., $25,370; Ber- 
lin Bridge Co., $24,767; Penn Bridge Co, Beaver Falls, 
| Pa., $34,800; R. F. Hawkins & Co., $17,700; Groton Bridge 
| Co., Groton, N. Y., $26,715, $28,000, $27,750, $39,000; Dean 
& Westbrook, New York, $26,050, $17,300; Wrought Iron 
Bridge Co., Canton, O., $27,750: Boston Lron Bridge Co., 
$33,059; New Jersey Steel & Iron Co., $29,895; R. Redfield 
& Sons, New Haven, Conn., $24,540, $23,190; King Iron 
Bridge Co., Cleveland, O., $32,250; Wallis Iron Works, 
Jersey City, N. J., $21,983, $17,139, $12,100. The bids and 
plans were referred to the city engineer. 





Jackson, Miss.—-The King Iron Bridge Co., of Cleve- 
land, O., has been awarded the contract to build the 
iron approach to the Pearl River bridge for $10,800. 


Jefierson, Or.—The appropriation for constructing a 
bridge across the Santian River at Jefferson now 
amounts to $16,000. This sum has been voted by Marion 
County and the towns interested. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The contract for building the 
stone piers for the Tennessee River bridge of the Knox- 
ville Southern, at Knoxville, has been let to Reps, Jones 
& Co., of Knoxville. The iron work of the bridge has 
not been let as yet. 


McKeesport, Pa,—John Dale, of Lincoln Township, 
is organizing a company to build a_ highway bridge 
across the Youghiogheny River, at 13th street, in Me- 
Keesport. The cost will probably be nearly $35,000, 


Moscow, Cal.—The North Pacitic Coast road is con- 
structing a combination wood and iron bridge over the 
Russian River between Moscow and Duncan's Mills. 
The bridge will be completed by May 1. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Baltimore & Ohio has 
completed a double track iron bridge at the Falls of 
Schuylkill, Philadelphia. It is an iron plate girder with 
eight spans and seven piers, three of the latter being in 
the river. The bridge is 33 ft. above the river. The 
eastern span is of stone with an 80-ft, arch from the 
springers crossing a driveway. 











Pittsburgh, Pa.—J. Speer, of Pittsburgh, County 
Controller, received bids on April 23, for the superstruct- 
ure and masonry of two wrought-iron, pin-connected 
truss and four plate-girder highway bridges, and for 


| superstructure only of one wrought-iron pin-connected 


truss bridge; also for the construction of two stone-arch 


70,000 Ibs. capacity have been received. They are 36 ft. | bridges, located as follows: No. 1. Over Montour Run, 
| long, with oak sides and flooring of Norway pine. ‘hese 


Schaffers, O.: A through plate-girder bridge, 4614 ft. clear 
span, 50 ft. extreme length; depth of girder, 60 in.; live 
load, 1,700 Ibs. per lineal ft.; to have 3 intermediate floor 
beams. No. 2. Over Toms Run, at Dixmont: Stone-arch 
bridge, 20-ft. span, semi-circular arch. No.3. Over Po- 
ketos Creek, Dougherty’s Mill: Low truss bridge, 60 ft. 
centre to centre of end pins: two trusses, each 7 ft. 
high. No. 4. Over Big Sewickley Creek, Bradford's 
farm (skew bridge): Low truss bridge, 77 ft. centre to 
centre of ed pins, two trusses, each 8 ft. high. 
No. 5. Over Montour Run, Beaver road crossing (skew 
bridge): Through plate girder bridge, 57 ft. clear 
span, 604s ft. extreme length; depth of girder, 60 in.; to 
have five intermediate floor beams. No. 6. Over Robin- 
son’s Run, Willow Grove station (bridge on grade): 
Plate girder bridge, 32 ft. clear span, 35 ft. extreme 
length; depth of girder, 28in No. 7. Over Flaugherty's 
Run: Through plate-girder bridge, 50 ft. clear span, 531¢ 
ft. extreme length; depth of girder, 60 in.; to have 
five intermediate floor beams. No. 8 Over Burn’s Run, 
Gumbert’s: Stone-arch bridge, 16 ft. span, semi-circular 
arch. No.9. Superstructure of bridge over Back chan- 
nel, Ohio River, at Neville Island: -High truss bridge of 
three spans,each 194 ft. centre to centre of end pins: 
height of truss 28 ft., and divided into 14 panels ; clear 
width of roadway, 20 ft.; live load, 2,400 Ibs. per lineal 
foot and static load, 1,500 lbs. per lineal foot. 


The Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston Division of the 
Pennsylvania is erecting a bridge at South Seventh 
street, on the south side of the city. It is stated that 
other bridges will also be built. 


Prestonburg, Ky.—The Kentucky Legislature has 
been petitioned for a charter for the Prestonburg & 
Big Sandy River Bridge Co. 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan.—The Qu'Appelie, Long 
Lake & Saskatchewan is to builda large bridge across the 
Saskatchewan River north of Saskatoon. The plans 
| have not yet been prepared, nor have the number of 
piers been decided upon, but the bridge will probably be 
1,000 ft. long between abutments. 


Somerville, Mass.—The Boston & Albany has sub- 
mitted plans to the State Harbor Commissioners for 
a proposed bridge across the Mystic River, between 
Somerville and Everett. 


Terrace Park, O.—A bill has been introduced in the 
Ohio Legislature to authorize the County Commission- 
ers of Hamilton County to build a bridge over the Little 
Miami River, near Terrace Park. 


Tonawanda, N. Y.—The New York State Assembly 
has passed a bill eens $20,000 for a bridge over 
the Erie Canal at this place. 


Verrugas Viaduct.—It will be remembered that the 
Verrugas viaduct, on the Lima & Oroya railroad in 
Peru, was destroyed by a mass of rock and earth on 
March 23, 1889, The old structure had four Fink trusses, 
supported by three iron piers and two stone abutments. 
The centre pier was in the middle of the ravine, and it 
was this pier which was destroyed, carrying with it two 
of the spans. Mr. L. L. Buck, oF New York, who erected 
this viaduct in 1872, has completed plans fora new bridge 
to replace it. It will be a cantilever, 575 ft. long and 252 
ft. high from the bottom of the chasm. It will be built 
of iron and the contract for the material has been let to 
the New Jersey Steel & Lron Co., of Trenton. The prin- 
cipal dimensions of the new structure will be as follows: 
length of centre span, 105 ft.; channe! arms, 65 ft. each, 
shore arms, 140 ft.: distance bet ween trusses, 17 ft. The 
towers will be 30 ft. wide, the eastern one being 14 ft. 
high to the base of rail and the western, or Lima tower, 
| 175 ft. high. 

Waynesborough, Va.—Plans are being prepared for 
an iron bridge over the James River from the property 
of the Waynesborough Land Co., at Waynesborough. 
Bids for building the structure have been asked. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—At an election in Wheeling, April 
15, it was voted to issue bonds to the amount of $100,000 
for the purpose of erecting a stone bridge across Wheel- 
ing Creek, at Main street. 

Woodbury, Ga.—The work of constructing the bridge 
for the Macon & Birmingham over Flint River, three 
miles from Woodbury, is in progress and the caisson 
for the centre pier is in place and neariy completed. 
Grant Wilkins, of Atlanta, is the contractor. The bridge 
consists of two abutments and one pier about 20 ft. 
above low water. This work will be of brick, the stone 
found in the vicinity being of an inferior quality and 
unfit for building purposes. 


Elmira Bridge Works.—The Elmira Bridge Co., of 
Elmira, N.Y., broke ground for its plant about a year ago, 
and all the machinery was in place and work begun six 
months later. The works cover 14 acres and employ 125 
men. The plant is on the main line of the New York, 
| Lake Erie & Western, and the facilities for receiving and 

forwarding material are good. The works include a 
machine me Sa 70 x 450 ft., engine and boiler-room, a forge 
shop 80 x 150 ft., with a wing 36 x80 ft., used for a black- 
smith shop; a wood-working shop 35 x 110 ft., and other 
smaller buildings. The shops are steam-heated and 
lighted by electricity. In the riveting and machine 
shop there is a plate-shearing and punching machine 
and an angle and bar shear-machine capable of cutting 
an iron bar 10 in. wide and 2'¢ in. thick. All the material 
in the rough state is unloaded from a switch extendin 
1,000 ft. into the yards from the main line of the railroad, 
and, after going through the various courses of treat- 
ment, is loaded on the cars at the opposite end of the 
shops, a part of a bridge. There are many narrow-gauge 
tracks through the shops and yards, and a number of 
traveling cranes and other appliances to facilitate 
the work. A 36-in. planer is located in a wing extending 
off the machine shop, also a radial drill, drilling machine, 
four lathes, a centering and shaping machine. Seven 
new radial drills are to be added for use in making steel 
bridges. A steam riveting machine has just been 
finished in this shop. It weighs 5 tons and applies 37 
tons of pressure in driving a rivet. There is also a ver 
tical drill, a horizontal drill and a rotary facing ma- 
chine. Power is furnished by a 61 H. P. engine. In the 
engine room the pumps and air compressors are located, 
and a dynamo for the electric light plant. The forge 


shop contains a 2,500-lb. steam hammer, and a number 
of furnaces, bolt-cutting and drilling machines. 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends, 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 


Boston d& Maine, semi-annual, 4!¢ per cent. 
Eastern (Mass.), semi-annual, 3'¢ per cent. 


Meetings. 


Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 


innis'on & Atlantic, annual, Anniston 

itchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, annual, 
May 8. 

Atlantic d' Pacific, annual, 45 Broadway, New York 
City, May 15. 

Bessemer & Birmingham, special, Birmingham, Ala., 
May 5, to act upon a proposed consolidation with the 
Birmingham Union. 

Birmingham Umon, special, Birmingham, Ala., May 
5, toaet upon a proposed consolidation. 

Canadian Pacific, annual, Montreal, P. Q1e., May 14, 

Cautawissa, annual, Philadelphia, Pa., May 5. 

Central of New Jersey, annual, New York City, May 9. 

Chicago, Rock Island d& Pacific, annual, Chicago, fil., 
June 4, 

Cincinnati d&& West Virginia, special, United Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 12, to vote upon a pro- 
posed increase of the capital stock. 

Cleveland, Lorain d& Wheeling, annual, Cleveland, O., 
May 14, 

Delaware & Hudson Canal, annual, New York City, 
May 138. 

Kimiva & Lake Ontario, annual, New York City, May 


Ala., April 30. 
Boston, lass., 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, annual, New York 
City, May 7. 

Loutsiana d Missouri River, annual, St. 
May 7. 

Louisville, New Orleans a& Texas, special, Memphis, 
Tenn., June 5, 

Mewxican Central, annual, Boston, Mass., May 7. 

Michigan Central, annual, New York City, May 7. 

Milwaukee, Lake Shore d} Western, annual, Milwaukee, 
Wis., June 11. 

Missouri, Kansas d& Tewas, annual, Parsons, Tex., May 
” 

New York, Chicago d& St, Louis, annual, New York City, 
May 7. 

Norfolk d& Western, annual, Roanoke, Va., May 7. 

Omaha & St. Louis, special, Stanberry, Mo., April 28. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne d& Chicayo, annual, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., May 21. 

Piltsburgh d& Western, annual, Allegheny City, Pa., 
May 5, 

St, Lawrence ad Adirondack, annual, Valleyfield, P. 
Que., May 1. 

St. Louis & Terre Haute, annual, St. Louis, Mo., June 2. 

Union Pacific, annual, Horticultural Hall, 101 Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass., April 30. 


Louis, Mo., 


Railroad and Technical Meetings. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
= — annual convention at Cincinnati, ©., 
May 13. 

The Railway Station Agents’ Association will hold its 
next annual convention at Cleveland, O., May 21. 

The Association of American Railway Accounting 
Officers will hold its next annual meeting at the Stockton 
Hotel, Cape May, N. J., July 9. 

The Master Car Builders’ Association will hold its next 
annual convention at Old Point Comfort, Va., June 10. 
Rooms should be secured of Mr. F. N. Pike, manager, 
Hygeia Hotel, Fortress Monroe, Va. 

The American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association 
will hold its next annual convention at Old Point Com- 
fort, Vas, beginning June 17. 

The National Association of General Baggage Agents 
ce hold its next annual convention at Chicago, HL, 
July 16, 

The Traveling Passenger Agents’ Association will hold 
its next annual convention at Buffalo, N. Y., August 19, 

The New England Roadmasters’ Association will hold its 
eighth annual meeting at Boston, Mass., Aug. 20 and 21. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms in 
the United States Hotel, Beach street, Boston, on the 
second Wednesday of each month, except June, July 
and August. 

The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on 
the third Tuesday in each month, except June, July and 
August, at its rooms in the Phenix Building, Jackson 
street, Chicago, at 2 p.m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 
Liberty street, New York City, at 7:30 p. m., on the 
third Thursday in each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Tift House, 
Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 
August and October. 

The Northwest Railroad Club meets on the first Satur- 
day of each month in the St. Paul Union Station at 7:30 

», mm. 
’ The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association meets 
on the Saturday following the second Wednesday of 
each month at 7:30 p. m. in the director's room of the 
St. Paul Union station, except in the months of July 
and August, 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meeting on the first and third Wednesday in each month, 
at. the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings at Boston, at 7:30 p. m., on the third Wednesday 
ineach month, The next meeting will be held at the 
American House. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings atits hall, No. 67 Washington street, Chicago, at 
7:30 p. m., on the first Tuesday in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of St, Lowis holds regular meetings 
in the eclub’s room, Laclede Building, corner Fourth and 
Olive streets, St. Louis, on the first and third Wednes- 
days in each month. 

‘t he Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
_ Ae the house of the Club, 1,122 Girard street, Phila- 
deiphia, 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
Sy rage meetings ou the third Tuesday in each month, at 
cE, p. m., at its rooms inthe Penn Building, Pittsburgh, 

a. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati holds its regular 
meetings at 8 p.m. on the third Thursday of each month 
at — Club rooms, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cin- 
cinnati. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland holds regular 
meetings on the second Tuesday of each month, at 8:00 
p. m,, in the Case Library Building, Cleveland, Semi- 
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monthly meetings are held on the Fourth Tuesday of the 
month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets in Room 
200, Baird Building, Kansas City, Mo., on the second 
Monday in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the Southwest holds 
regular meetings on the second Thursday evening of 
each month at 8 o’clock, at the Association headquarters, 
Nos. 63 and 64 Baxter Court, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at Hel 
ena, Mont., at 7:30 p. m., on the third Saturday in each 
month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Kansas holds regular meet- 
ings on the first Wednesday in each month at Wichita, 
Kan. 


St. 


American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association. 

The members of this association having voted by a 
large majority, as already noted, in $favor of holding 
the next convention at Old Point Comfort, Fortress 
Monroe, Va., the Executive Committee has arranged 
to hold the meeting there. The Hygeia Hotel, Old 
Point Comfort, will accommodate members and their 
friends for $3 per day. Rooms will be reserved for the 
use of members till the day the meeting opens, June 


17. Those desiring to secure rooms should apply to F. 
N. Pike, Hygeia Hotel, Fortress Monroe, Va. Messrs. 
W. Garstang, T. W. Gentry, and A. J Cromwell have 


been appointed by;President Briggs, a committee to carry 
out arrangements for the convention, 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers. 

A regular meeting was held April 16, 1890, at the 
American House, Boston, Vice-President Freeman in 
the chair. ‘Forty members and five visitors present. 
Messrs. Joseph P, Frizell, Eugene Griffin and Isaac Rich 
were elected to membership. The secretary read a letter 
from Clemens Herschel, accepting the presidency of the 
society, to which he was elected at the annual meeting. 
The business of the evening ‘was the consideration of 
the reports from the several committees of the society. 
Reports were received from the committees on common 
headquarters for scientific societies, on national public 
works, on highway bridges, on weights and measures, 
on excursions and on the condition of the society's 
library. 

Prot. S. H. Woodbridge, of the Mass. Institute of 
Technology, gave a very interesting account of the 
system of heating and ventilation which had been 
placed in the new engineering building of the Institute. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HIGHWAY BRIDGES. 

The Committee appointed to consider and report what 
legislative or other action forthe improvement of high 
way bridges would be advisable reported as follows: 

Your committee cannot recommend any of the pro 
jects which have thus far been proposed for insuring 
the safety of existing highway bridges and for improv- 
ing the character of those yet to be built. None of these 
projects appear to be free from serious objections, and 
it is believed that some of them might lead to abuse 
greater than those that are said to exist at present. 

Your committee believe that our society should take 
a conservative view of the subject and use its influence 
against hasty and radical movements until more deti- 
nite evidence can be obtained as to the nature and ex- 
tent of the danger existing in this state under the pres- 
ent practices and of the injury tothe public and the en- 
gineering profession resulting therefrom. 

They believe that the tendency of legislation should 
be toward fixing the responsibility for the maintenance, 
design and construction of highway bridges, and toward 
the free dissemination among engineers and the public 
of information relating to the status and condition of 
these structures, 

To this end they favor a law requiring all parties re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of highway bridges, to 
have these bridges examined periodically by a compe- 
tent engineer, in each case, the reports of these examina 
tious, together with descriptions, ‘plans, and, if consid- 
ered desirable, photographs of the structures, filed with 
the peepee authorities, and made readily accessible to 


the public. These reports might also be filed at the 
State House, in charge of a suitable custodian, or 


printed in the form of a public document. 

After the first examination and reports had been made, 
your Committee would recommend that the Committee 
on Roads and Bridges of the Legislature appoint a tem 
porary commission of experts to examine and report 
upon the evidence thus accumulated, with authority to 
make further examination of the bridges when their 
character and condition are not fully established by the 
reports at hand. This commission should report fully 
and in detail to the said committee, and recommend 
such measures as might seem advisable for securing the 
proper maintenance and building of highway bridges in 
this state. J. E. CHENEY, } 

D. H. ANDREWS, - Committee. 
EK. S. SHAW, 


Engineering Association of the Southwest, 


A meeting was held on the evening of April ll at which 
President John MacLeod presided, and 25 members 
were in attendance. <A very cordial address of welcome 
to the Association was made by Col. Bennett H. Young, 
of Louisville. The ballot for election to membership re- 
sulted in the election of the following as members: 
Robert L. Engle, Engineer in Charge Louisville & Jeffer- 
sonville Bridge, Louisville, Ky.; Graham Macfarlane, 
Consulting Engineer, Louisville, Ky.; Harry P. McDon- 
ald, Architect, Louisville, Ky.; Thomas Sharp, Presi- 
dent and General Manager Shoal Creek Lron Co. and 
Secretary and General Manager of the Smith & Sharp 
Mining Co.. Nashville, Tenn. As Associates: Lewis 
Collins, President Collins Varnish Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
Udolpho Sneed, Vice-President and Business Manager 
of the Sneed & Co. Iron Works, Louisville, Ky.; James 
B. Speed, cement manufacturer, Louisville, Ky. 

A communication was read from Mr. Wm. P. Shinn, 
Chairman of the committee of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers on the revision of its constitution rela- 
tive to the matter of proposed forms of affiliation of 
local engineering organizations with the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, requesting this association to 
formulate its views and submit them by either report or 
by personal representation at a meeting of the commit- 
tee of the American Society at New York in June, 1890. 
The matter was referred to the executive committee of 
the association, with instructions to report at the May 
meeting. 

The programme of the evening was introduced by a 
paper entitled, ‘‘Excavating Under Pneumatic Press- 
ure,” by Mr. Charles Hermany, Chief Engineer of the 
Louisville Water Co., Louisville, Ky. The paper com- 
prised a brief historical outline of the development of 
the present forms of excavating under pressure, with 
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descriptions of the various devicesempioyed. The paper 
gave particular attention, however, to a description of 
the construction and workings of the O’Connor excavat- 
ing bucket, which Mr. Hermany had found very success- 
ful in the sinking of his immense pneumatic caisson for 
the foundations of the new pumping station in the bed 
of the Ohio River at Louisville. The device consists of 
a cylindrical bucket working in a cylindrical shaft that 
extends from the open air above tothe working chamber 
of the caisson, with the bottom of the shaft closed, and 
access to it given through air-tight doors in its side near 
the bottom. The upper end of the bucket, which is 
closed at top and bottom, and has dpenings at the side 
to correspond with the openings in the shaft,is fitted 


with an extension or flange, which forms a _ coni- 
cal air-tight valve, the seat of which is at- 
tached to the shaft, and is of sufficient diameter 


to permit the whole bucket except the top forming 
the valve to pass freely through. ‘To operate the sys- 
tem, the bucket is lowered until the valve seats itself. 
The lower portion of the shaft is thus shut off from com- 
munication with the open air by the conical valve form- 
ing the top of the bucket. ‘The air pressure in the caisson 
is then turned on to the portion of the shaft below the 
valve, the doors in the nt of the shaft opened, and the 
operation of filling the buckets through these doors and 
the corresponding openings in the side of the bucket is 
eflected. When ready to be hoisted, the doors entering 
the side of the shaft are closed, the air pressure in the 
lower portion of the shaft is released and the bucket is 
hoisted out of the shaft. While the lower portion is 
under pressure, the bucket valve is held to its seat 
against the upward air pressure below the valve by three 
conical-pointed screws that pass through the shaft and 
hold down the valve against its seat. When the bucket 
is to be hoisted these are backed out of the way. 

The second paper of the evening, entitled ** Founda- 
tions of the Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge,” which is 
now under construction, was read by the engineer in 
charge, Mr. Robert L. Ingle, of Louisville, Ky. The 
structure will be a single track railroad bridge, with 5- 
ft. sidewalks on each side, and street traflic will be 
carried over by trains on flat cars with suitable railing 
and gates,a platform being built at each end of the 
bridge to allow teams to drive on and off. This arrange- 
ment is similar to that now in effect at Omaha, Neb., 
and a similar plan will be employed on the new Mer- 
chants’ bridge at St. Louis, soon to be opened for traffic. 
Beginning at the Jeffersonville side, the bridge entire 
comprises an iron viaduct approach 4,073 ft. in length, 
with a maximum grade of 0,2 ft. per 100, then one span 
of 210 ft. in length, one of 550, one of 558, one of 550 and 
two of 341, closing with the Louisville approach, which 
will be an iron viaduct 2,740 ft. in length, with a grade 
of 1,2 ft. per 100, making the total length of iron work a 
little over 1°4 miles. The bridge will have no draw span, 
as the lowest point of the substructure will be 58 ft. 
above high water and 92.3 ft. above low water. Counting 
from the shore end of the 210-ft. Jeffersonville span, 
piers No. 1, 6 and 7 will be composed of = *%-in. 
iron shells filled with concrete, No. 1 resting on 
rock, and Nos. 6 and 7 resting on pile foundations; 
Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 will be masonry piers composed of 
dimension face-stone with concrete backing. No 2 was 
built on bed rock in an open coffer dam. No 5, which is 
now completed to high water, was sunk to 44 ft. below 
low water by pneumatic caisson and a crib, and is the 
pier at which the accident occurred on Jan 9, by which 
14 workmen lost their lives by the escape of the com- 
pressed air fromthe caisson, Nos. 3 and 4 will be sunk 
similarly to No. 5, though as yet no work has been done 
on them, except to build the caissons, which are now 
floated and waiting for the river to fall. Sooysmith & 
Co. are the contractors for the substructure. Both the 
papers of Mr. Hermany and Mr. Engle, with their draw- 
ings, will be published by the association at an early date. 
The discussion of Mr. Engle’s paper drifted into a dis- 
cussion on concrete and hydraulic cement, in which the 
cause of the acting of cement was discussed. On motion 
of Mr. E. C. Lewis, Messrs. Olin H, Landreth, William 
L. Dudley and Granville W. Shaw were ae a 
committee to report on the present state of knowledge 
relating to the cause of the setting of cements and 
mortars. 

The programme for the following day’s entertainment 
of the Association was then read, and an invitation ex- 
tended to the Association by the Louisville Southern 
Railroad to pass over its line and inspect its new Young 
High Bridge at Tyrone. The Association then adjourned 
to meet at Nashville on May 8 

On Saturday the 12th the Association was entertained 
by the resident members, aided by the Ss haa and 
managers of the leading industrial establishments and 
railroads centering in Louisville. They were taken by 
the elevated road to visit the Kentucky and Indiana 
bridge and the Louisville bridge. They were then 
driven in carriages through the tornado district, and 
were taken to inspect the Louisville Water Com- 
pany’s pumping station, the water tower of which was 
entirely demolished by the recent tornado, The excur- 


sion stopped on the way to inspect. the substrue- 
ture bo. 5 of the new Louisville and Jeffersonville 
bridge, and while returning were given a lunch 
on the train. ‘The remainder of the afternoon was 


spent in a trip to the Crescent Hill Reservoir, the stor 
age plant of the Louisville water system. While at the 
latter point the association was called to order in the 
gate house, and the following resolutions were adopted: 
Resolved, by the Engineering Society of the Southwest, 
that the thanks of this body be tendered to the Kentucky 
& Indiana Bridge Co., the Jeffersonville, Madison & In- 
dianapolis and the Louisville & Nashville Railroads, 
the Galt House Co., Mr. R. L. Engle, the Louisville 
& Jeffersonville Bridge Co., Mr. Charles Hermany, and 
the Louisville Water Co, for courtesies extended to the 
Association during its meeting in Louisville, Ky. 

After adjournment the visiting members assembled 
and adopted the following resolution: Resolved, that 
the visiting members of the Engineering Association of 
the Southwest extend to the local members of the As- 
sociation their sincere thanks, and express their hearty 
appreciation of their kind entertainment and the courte- 
sies extended while in Louisville. 


Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. 


At the regular monthly meeting in Pittsburgh, April 
15, Mr. W. C. Quincy read an address on reminiscences 
of railroad building on the Baltimore & Ohio. He read 
extracts from the early reports of the road, and spoke 
of the transportation of soldiers over it in 1881. In 1849 
the speaker was a member of an exgineering party 
which had in charge the construction of 20 tunnels on 
the line. For this work he received $1 a day, although 
it was very dangerous, and many deaths occurred from 
accidencs. ‘The incidents which happened during the 
civil war were also treated of at some length. There 
was some discussion by the members upon the subject 
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close of the address. W. A. Giles, William 
Morgan, James Ritchie, Fred A. Schreftler, Daniel Ash- 
worth and Charles F. Scott, were elected members of 
the society. 


Western Railway Club, 


The subjects for the May meeting will be “Journal 
Boxes” and the Counter-balancing of Locomotives.” 


PERSONAL. 

—Mr. John Van Nortwick died in Batavia, Il., April 
15, aged 81 years. He was formerly Chief Engineer of the 
Galena & Chieago Union, and also of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, and was President of the latter road. 

—Mr. F, H. Treat has been —— Superintendent 
of one of the works of the Illinois Steel Co. He has 
held a similar position with the Allegheny Bessemer 
Steel Co., of Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Cephas L, Hartwell, General Freight Agent of 


the Fitchburg road, died at Passadena, Cal., April rt | 


where he had gone on account of ill-health, Mr. Hart- 
well was 50 years old. The body will be brought to 
Waltham, Mass., for burial. 


-Mr. W. A. Caswell has been appointed General Super- 
intendent of the works of the Burton Stock Car Co., with 
office at Wichita, Kan., to succeed Mr, J. T. Chamber- 
lain, who resigned to accept the position of Master Car- 
Builder of the Boston & Maine, as stated last week. 


-Mr. Thomas B. Burnett, General Superintendent of 
the Peoria & Pekin Union road, resigned this week to 
accept a position with a California road. Mr. Burnett 
has been in railroad service since 1862, and has held the 
position he has just resigned since December, 1881. 


Mr. P. J. Flynn, General Western Passenger and 
lreight Agent of the Missouri Pacific, at Denver, Colo- 
resigned this week to enter the service of another com- 
pany. Hehas held this office since July last, and pre- 
viously held a similar position with the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé for a number of years, 


Mr. J. D. Yarrington, Second Vice-President of the 
Eastern Division of the Newport News & Mississippi Val- 
ley Co., has tendered his resignation, to take effect May 
1, when he will retire from railroad service, having Ps. 
chased a large stock farm in Kentucky. . Mr. H. E 
Huntington, General Manager of the Kentuck 
will succeed Mr. Yarrington, with the title o 
Manager. 


Central, 
General 


With sincere regret we notice the death of Monsieur 
David Banderali, Ingenieur en Chef du Service Central 
du Matériel et de la traction de la Compegne des 
Chemins de Fer du Nord, France. He died at Paris on 
March 30, in his 55th year. M. Banderali received his 
professional education at the Ecole Polytechnique and 
the Eeole des Mines, and entered the service of the 
Northern Railroad in 1859. He had a good command of 
English, was a fluent writer and speaker and an able en 
gineerand administrator. He was an earnest advocate of 
manv of the leading features of American railroad con- 
struction, which he carefully studied in his visits to this 
country, and was busily engaged in adapting them, 
where practicable, to the railroads under his charge at 
the time of his death. He will be kindly remembered 
by American engineers and railroad officers, to whom he 
was ever ready to extend the hand of friendship and to 
do all in his power to make their visits to his country 
pleasant and profitable. 


Samuel Fletcher Pierson, late Passenger Commis 
sioner of the Trunk Line Association, died at his home 
in Holmesburg, Pa., Tuesday evening of this week. He 
had been sick for about two weeks from a complication 
of diseases, but his death was caused a hemorrhage of 
the lungs coupled with heart trouble. He was a victim 
of “the grip” a couple of months ago, and his later 
sickness was ascribed to his attempt to take up his 
business duties too soon, The burial will be in Paines- 
ville, Ohio, to-day. Mr. Pierson was born in Bergen, 
N. Y., Jan. 11, 1835. He went West when a young 
man, and in 1859 he entered the railroad ser- 
vice as a clerk in the passenger department of the 
Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati. He was General 
Ticket Agent of this road from 1865 to 1878. Mr. Pierson’s 
judicial qualities early brought to him connection with 
the railroads in the capacity of arbitrator and commis- 
sioner, He was for a short time General Agent of the 
Indianapolis Kastbound Freight Association, and in 1879 
became Commissioner of the Colorado Pool. Mr. Pierson 
came to New York in 1883. After his resignation from 
the commissionership, in 1889, he was chosen President 
of the Pennsylvania, Lehigh & Eastern, which contem- 
pleted the building of a road from Port Jervis to Tom- 
hicken, Pa. It was his devotion to the affairs of this new 
company that led to his physical breakdown. He mar- 
ried Miss D. J. MeWade, of Oberlin, O., who, with a 
grown daughter, survives him. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


ibbeville d& Tifton,—The eg ag this Georgia 
road are: George W. Perkins, R. L. Worthen, J. ‘ 
Smith, Henry C. Perkins, Zachariah Daniel, Charles 
Hicks, A. F. Daley and O. H. Rogers. 


Bayard, Petersburg d Moorefield.—The company has 
been incorporated in West. Virginia by John W. An- 
huser, of Bayard, W. Va.; James B. Rees, of Rees’ Tan- 
nery, Mineral County; John R. Haufman, of Sunbury, Pa.; 
Robert F. Whitmer, of Philadelphia, and D. Robert 
Leatherman, of Burlington, Mineral County, W. Va. 


Bridgeport & Decatur.—The officers of this road are: 
J. J. Lang, President; W. J. Keller, Vice-President; 
John F. Elliot, Secretary; and Henry Greathouse, 
Treasurer, all of Deeatur, Tex. 


Bridgeport Southern.—The incorporators of this Ala- 
bama road are: L, L. Cochran, John Davis, W. W- 
Haralson and J. T. Douglass, all of Fort Payne, Ala.; 
J. B. Haralson, of Langston; R.C. Johnson, of Bridge- 
sort; J. E. Brown, of Scottsboro, Ala., and A. J. Me- 
sride, of Atlanta, Ga. 


Brunswick, Lake City & Tampa.—The incorporators of 
the company are: W. H. Perry, A. G. Bigelow, N. 
S. Collins, J. W. Perry, B. H. Palmer. 


Calabasso, Tucson d& Northwestern.—The annual meet- 
ing of the company was held at No. 32 Liberty street 
New York, April 22. The election of directors resul 
in the choice of Charles C. Dodge, Charles P. Sykes, W. 
de L. Benedict, H. D. Faulkner, P. K, Green, John. Van 
Nest, George C. Scofield, Edward Benedict, Henry 





Belden, Edward T. Westell, Eugene K. Sykes, Charles 
R. Drake and H. S. Stevens. 


Chagrin Falls & Southern,—J. W. Wardwell, Superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland & Canton, has been elected 
Treasurer to succeed Joseph Stoneman, resigned. 


Columbus Belt Line.—The incorporators are: J, W. 
Wardwell, Almon S. Emery, H. A. Kennedy, Samuel D. 
Mayer and Charles H. Blooc , of Cleveland. 


Dublin & Abbeville.—R. L. Warthen, J. W. Smith, O. 
H, Rogers, G. W. Perkins, A. F. Daley and Charles 
Hicks are the first directors of this recently organized 
Georgia road, 


Dutchess County.—The first Board of Directors of this 
company are: J, C. Stanton, D. J. MeNiece, Thomas F. 
Mason, William B. MecNiece, and D. Odell, of New York 
City; D. N. Stanton, of Yonkers, N. Y., and W. R. Todd, 
of Morristown, N. J. 


Eufaula Terminal,—The. directors have elected Capt. 
S. H. Dent President, and A. H. Merrill, Secretary and 
‘Treasurer, both with office at Eufaula, Ala. 


Ivorydale & Mill Creek Valleu.—The officers of this 
road are: William A. Procter, President; D. B. Gamble 
Treasurer; Harry W. Brown, Secretary and Genera 
Manager, all of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kansas City, El Paso & Texas.—Charles Davis has been 

appointed Receiver by the United States Court at El 
aso, Tex., in the suit brought by Royai Metcalf and 

Harry Boyle, two of the contractors for the grading. 


Louisville, New Albany ad} Chicago.—That this road 
has been divided into two divisions, the Northern and 
Southern, has been previously referred to. The former 
division will include the line from Chicago to Indian- 
apolis and from Michigan City to Lafayette, and the lat- 
ter willinclude the line from Lafayette to Louisville, 
together with the Bedford and Bloomfield and French 
Licks Springs branches. 


New Albany Belt & Terminal.—The following are the 
directors of this road: J. F. Gebhart, J. H. Stotsenburg, 
M. A. Weir, John Hieb, Henry Terstegge, 8S. A. Culbert- 
son, Louis Hartman, Albert Trinler and W. A. Hedden. 
The officers are: President, J. F. Gebhart, and Secre- 
ie and ‘Treasurer, S. A. Culbertson, of New Albany, 

nd, 


Newport News & Mississippi Valley Co.—H. E. Hunting 
ton has been appointed General Manager of this com- 
pany’s eastern division, with office at Cincinnati, O., 
‘he appointment to take effect May 1. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—Robert M. Parker 
has been appointed Division Freight Agent in a 
of the main line and branches east of Susquehanna. His 
office will be at the Pavonia Ferry, New York City. He 
succeeds F. D. Hunter, who resigned to accept the New 
York agency of the Commercial Express line. 


Ohio Southern.—The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders was held in Springfield, O., this week. The 
old board was re-elected with the exception of R. K. 
Dow, who was succeeded by E. H. Atkins, of New York, 
and H. H, Weekley was succeeded by A. J. Beckley, of 
Springfield. - . 


Phillips & Rangeley.—At the annual meeting of the 
road held in Phillips, Me., last week, the following di- 
rectors were elected: H. B. Closson, Calvin Putnam, 
Weston Lewis, A. B. Gilman, George L. Goodwin, 
Luther Nile, Heber Bishop, W. A. Rich and A. M. 
Spear. The directors chose Res officers: President, H. 
P. Closson; Clerk and Treasurer, Fremont E. Timber- 
lake; Manager, Wm. A. Rich. 


Ripley & Mill Creek Valley.—At a recent meeting of the 
stockholders of the road, held at Ripley, Ky., the 
tollowing Directors were elected: Warner Miller, John 
H. Riley, H. C. Flesher, J. M. Poling, B. F. Armstrong, 
G. J. Walker, T. E. Graham, J. R. Vail and John 8. 
McKoun. ‘The following officers were elected: President, 
John H. Riley; Vice-President, ae C Flesher; Secre- 
tary, John S. McKoun; Treasurer and General Manager, 
Col. G. W. Thompson. 


Rochester, Rensselaer & St, Louis,—At a meeting of the 
stockholders at Winamac, Ind., April 18, the following 
directors were elected: J. K. Lee, A. D. Toner, H. KE. 
Pattison, J. B. Agnew, F. L. Wagner, J. 5. Slick, W. C. 
Bennett, S. P. Thompson, A. J. Delong, W. H. Allen 
and B. Boland, J. K. Lee was elected President, A. D. 
Toner, Vice-President; William H. Bouselong, Treasurer, 
and John G. Holsinger, Secretary. 


St, Paul & Duluth.—G. G. Haven, Jr., has been elected 
Secretary and Treasurer, vice Phillips Harris, resigned. 
W. H. Coleman has been appointed Assistant Secretar 
and Local Treasurer. A. V. Williams has been appointe 
Paymaster. Mr. Haven has been Assistant Secretary, 
with office in New York. His new office will also be in 
New York. Mr. Coleman, who succeeds him as Assist- 
ant Secretary, will have his office in St. Paul. 


South Bound.—C. R. Woods, of Savannah, and Hon. 
Alfred Aldrich, of Barnwell County, S. C., bave been 
chosen directors to fill vacancies, and William S. Tison 
has been elected President and J. F. Thomson Secretary 
and Treasurer. Hermann Myers, President, and B. A. 
Denmark, Vice-President of the railroad, have resigned, 
and have been elected President and Secretary and 
Treasurer, respectively, of the Construction Company, 
both with office in Savannah. M. Brown, of Barn- 
well, S.C., has been elected General Manager. 


South Pennsylvania.—The road was reorganized in 
Reading, Pa.; last week. George F. Baer, ing, was 
elected President, and Francis L. Stetson, Francis L. 
Bangs, and Charles MacVeagh, all of New York; James 
N. Mohr, Philadelphia; Jefferson Snyder and F. C, 
Smink, Reading, were chosen directors. 


Tennessee, Arkansas d&} Texas.—The first Board of Di- 
rectors is as follows: Hugh L. Brinkley, of Memphis; Z. 
Ward and J. H. McCarthy, of Little Rock; W. J. Little, 
of Hot Springs, and D. i. Scott, of Paris, Tex. Z. 
Ward, of Little Rock, is President of the construction 
company. 

These officers were elected: Hugh L. Brinkley, of Mem- 
phis, President; D. H. Scott, of Paris, Vice-President, 
and J. H. McCarthy, of Little Rock, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 


The Dallas & Southern.—The incorporators of this com- 
pany are: Robert Mays, S. R. Adams, C. L. Phillips, A. 
S. Macallister, D. W. French, C. C. Hobart, P. T. sm a 
W. D. McLewis, Charles Hilton, O. D. Taylor, C, ‘ 
Decket; H. Beale, J.S. Shunch, E. B. McFarland, George 
W. Felloon, I. CG. Nichelsen, H. Glenn, M. Vogl, C. J. 





Crandall, R. F. Gibson, E. Schanno, J. W. French and 
George Ruch. 


Utah Central,—T. J. Mackintosh, late Chief Clerk of the 
Union Pacific at Salt Lake City, has been ye ape 
General Freight and Passenger Agent and Auditor of 
this system. 


West Virginia Centrat.—The annual meeting of 
stockholders of the West Virginia Central Railway Co. 
in Maryland was held in Baltimore April 22. The follow- 
ing officers and directors were elected for the ensuing 
ear: President, William H. Gorman; Secretary, Maj. E. 
V.S. Moore; Directors, H. G. Davis, A. P. Gorman, W. 
H. Gorman, 8S. B. Elkins, E. W. S. Moore, William P, 
Whyte and Frederick B. Lott. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Abbeville & Tifton,—Application has been made in 
Georgia for a charter for this road, which is to extend 
from Abbeville southwest about 40 miles to Tifton. An 
extension is projected from Abbeville northeast to 
Dublin, about 45 miles, but a charter for this division 
has not been applied for. 


Abbeville & Waycross,--The grading on this line has 
been completed for about six milesfrom Abbeville, Ga. 
5. P. Lassiter, President of the Abbeville Improvement 
& Construction Co., which has the contract for buildin 
the road has ordered 56 |b, rails for 12 miles of the roa 
from Henry Levis & Son, of Philadelphia, and when 
these arrive the tracklaying will be commenced, 


Allentown Terminal.—The company has been asked 
to build a branch from Allentown, along the Cedar 
Creek Valley to Shantyville, Pa., four miles. Most of 
the right of way has been already granted, 


Arkansas & Gulf.—The contract for building this 
road between Pendleton, Ark., and the Louisiana state 
line in Chieot County, 85 miles, was announced to 
be let during February. The award was postponed at 
that time, Roweeer, mut the officers of the road now 
claim that the work will be let in June and the rolling 
stock ordered in July. The grading wil! be light, the 
maximum grade being 25 ft. to the mile. W. R. Berg 
holz, 15 Cortlandt street, New York City, is President. 


Atlanta, Alpharetta & Blue Ridge.—'The survey will 
probably soon be commenced from Atlanta through Ros- 
well to Alpharetta, Ga.,and north about 20 miles. Col, 
B. F. Abbott is President. 


Atlanta, Asheville & Baltimore.—Chester County 
S. C., has voted a subscription of $100,000 to the capital 
stock of this line, to be paid when it has been com- 
oe from the Broad River through Wilkesburg and 
ev Ss. C., to Mount Dearborn, on the Catawba 

iver. 


Baltimore, South Baltimore & Curtis Bay.—It is 
stated that the contract for building this short Maryland 
road will be let in about a month. fis incorporation was 
referred to last week. The road is to extend from South 
Baltimore, north by a bridge across the Patapsco River, 
into the city of Baltimore. South Baltimore is a new 
manufacturing point, on Curtis Bay, about two miles 
south of the southern city limits of Ralsinese. W. S. 
Raynor, 8 Kast Lexington street, Baltimore, is a director, 


Bayard, Petersburg & Moorefield.—This road, 
which has been recently chartered in West Virginia, as 
stated last week, is to extend from Bayard, on the West 
Virginia Central & Pittsburgh, southeast to Moorefield 
Hardy County, W. Va., a distance of about 25 miles, an 
thence to the state line. The capital stock is placed at 
$1,000,000. 


Bay City & Battle Creek.—A mortgage for $1,800, 
000 from the road to the Metropolitan Trust Co., of New 
York, has been filed in Calhoun, Barry, Eaton, Ionia, 
Clinton, Montcalm and Gratiot counties in Michigan. 
Bonds to the amount of $15,000 a mile are to be issued 
as the road is built. The line from Bay City to Midland 
is partly finished, and work on the remainder will, it is 
stated, soon be resumed. 


Birmingham, Sheflield & Tennessee River.— Dunn 
Bros., of Birmingham, Ala., have the contract to build 
the Riverton extension of this line from Margerum to 
Riverton, Ala., 11 miles, which has been previously re- 
ferred to. 

It is stated that asurvey is being made for an exten- 
sion from Jasper to Bessemer, and thence to Birming- 
ham, Ala. The road connects at present with the Kan- 
sas City, Memphis & Birmingham at Jasper, and this 
gives it a Birmingham connection. 


Bridgeport & Decatur.—The locating survey for this 
line, which has been referred to as the Decatur & 
Bridgeport, has been completed, and the contract for 
sreding will probably be let within 60 days. The line is 
to extend from Decatur to coal mines in Wise County, 
Tex., near Bridgeport, which are owned by the Bridge- 
port & Decatur Coal & Mining Company. ‘The length 
of the line as at present located is 12 miles, but it is pro- 

osed to extend it furtherin the future. The work will 
ve light. averaging about 13,000 yards of excavation and 
embankment per mile. The maximum grade is 14¢ per 
cent., and the maximum curves 144 degrees. The bonds 
of the my | will be guaranteed, principal and inter- 
est, by the coalcompany. The coal lands of the latter 
company are 1,800 acres in extent, and it is now working 
a 30-in. vein of bituminous coal. J.J. Lang, of Decatur, 
is President, and William Bradlum, of Marshall, is Chief 
Engineer. 


Bridge port Southern,—Articles of incorporation wer 
filed in Alabama last week by this company, which is to 
construct a road from Bridgeport, in Jackson County, to 
Guntersville, Marshall County, following the Tennessee 
River and passing through Tobin and Langston, in 
Jackson County, and Hillion’s Store and Meltonville, in 
Marshall County. The capital stock is $1,000,000. 


Brunswick, Lake City & Tampa.—This company 
has been incorporated in Georgia to build a road about 
35 miles long from Lake City northwest to the Georgia 
state line, The capital stock is $100,000, The incorpora- 
tors are the same as those of the Lake City & Tampa, 
which was chartered last month. 


Burkesville & Northwestern.—The survey for this 
road was begun last week by H. A. Genung and nine as- 
sistants. Two routes will be surveyed, as mentioned in 
our issue of March 28, the first to Horse Cave, 50 miles, 
and the other to Glasgow, 58 miles. 


Burlington & Miss uri River.—The road is to be 
extended five or six miles from Lyons, Colo., to the com. 
pany’s stone quarries. 
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Calgary & Edmonton.—Three engineering parties 
commenced the survey of this road between Calgary and 
Edmonton, Alberta, 30 miles, last week. The work is 
in charge of Alexander Stewart. One line is to be run 
from Nose Creek north toward the Red River; another 
on the northern section between the Red River and Ed- 
monton and another line will be run north from the 
Battle River, 


Canadian Pacific.—The General Superintendent of 
the Pacific division is reported as stating that the com- 
pany intended to establish an alternative line west 
through Crow’s Nest Pass, which would connect with 
the present line at Hopetown, in British Columbia. 
Two hundred men have been ordered to eer to 
Revelstoke, B. C., to work on the branch to be built be- 
tween the Columbia River and Kootney Lake. 

A survey is being made by engineers of this company 
for the Manitoba Southwestern Colonization road from 
Glenboro, Man., toward Plum Creek. 


Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.—About 430 con 
victs are grading the extension from Mt. Airy, N- 
C., to the Virginia line, where a junction will 


be made with the extension of the Norfolk & Western, 
now being built south from Ivanhoe, Va. This exten- 
sion is 814 miles long and is to be completed by Sept. 1. 
Three miles of grading has been finished. The grading 
on the Granite branch has been completed and the 
trestles and bridges are being constructed. Tracklaying 
will shortly begin. This branch is two miles long from 
Mt. Airy to the Mt. Airy Granite Co. quarries. 


Chattanooga Southern.—W. C. Durand, of Oneida, 
Tenn., is said to have a contract for constructing 20 miles 
of this road. 


Chicago & Eastern.—This is the [llinois division of 
the Toledo & Western referred to last week, which pro- 
poses to build a new road between Toledo and Chicago. 
The line of the Illinois company is to extend from Chi- 
cago through Cook County to a point on the state line 
between Illinois and Indiana, where it will connect 
with the Indiana & Northern. The capital stock of the 
new road is $100,000. 


Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern.—The directors 
have voted tochange the road tostandard guage between 
Cincinnati and Dodds, O., 36 miles. The work is to be 
commenced at once. 


Cleveland Belt Line.—The charter of this company 
was filed at Columbus, 0., last week by officers of the 
Cleveland & Canton. The road is a revival of a project 
organized about two years ago, the charter for which 
had nearly expired by limitation. Itis not believed that 
the incorporators have any intention of building the line 
at the present time. 


Columbia, Newberry & Laurens.—The tracklaying 
on the 43 miles between Columbia and Newberry, S. C., 
has been completed to within 10 miles of Prosperity, on 
the Richmond & Danville. Some grading is now being 
done between Prosperity and Newberry, six miles, but 
this will be finished by the time the track has been laid 
to the former point. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—C. I. Mairs, of 
New York, has been awarded a contract for building an 
extension of the Passaic & Delaware Division from 
Bernardsville, N. J., west to Peapack, N. J., 7!¢ miles. 


Deming, Sierra Madre & Pacific.—The tracklaying 
was begun at Deming, N. M., last week by the Rosen- 
tield Construetion Co., of Denver, which has the con- 
tract tg tracklaying south to the Mexican border, about 
40 miles, 


Diamond Valley.—An extension of this line from 
Morrisville, north about five miles, to large jiron mines, 
is said to be under consideration by the officers of the 
company. 


Dublin & Abbeville.—This company has applied for 
a charter in Georgia to build the road between Dublin 
and Abbeville, Ga., about 40 miles. The capital stock is 
$50,000. 


Dutchess County.—The articles of incorporation of 
this company were filed in New York this week. The 
proposed road is 12 miles long, and will extend from 
Poughkeepsie, in asoutheasterly direction, to a point on 
the New & York New England, near Hopewell junction. 
The capital stock is $300,000. Among the directors are 
several who were interested in the construction of the 
Pennsylvania, Poughkeepsie & Boston, during its con- 
struction. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—It is reported that 
the company will soon put a surveying corps in the field 
for a line from Alvin, between Houston and Galveston, 
to Velasco, Tex., at the mouth of the Brazos River. 


Gulf, Brazos Valley & Pacific.—The subsidy asked 
of Henrietta, Tex., $1,000 per mile and right of way from 
the Red River to the Jack County line, has been raised 
and the survey is now in progress from that point south 
of Mineral Wells through Secret Springs, Buffalo 
Springs, Post Oak and Jacksboro. When this survey 
is finished the location will be made. There is an easy 
line between Henrietta and Jacksboro, but between 
Jacksboro & Mineral Wells it is more difficult. It is 
claimed that 150 teams will be put on the grading at 
Henrietta when the location has been completed. Rails 
for the line have arrived at Mineral Wells and Henri- 
etta, and the track will be laid from both these points. 


Highland & St, Joseph.—It is expecied that grading 
on this line, whose incorporation was noted last week, 
will be commenced in June. It is to extend from High- 
land to Ryan’s Station, Kan., on the St. Joseph & Grand 
Island, 7's miles. Haines Bros., who are building sev- 
eral short lines in Texas, have the contract. Their 
office will be. at Rockport, Mo. The capital stock is 
$60,000, and of this $35,000 was subscribed by Haines 
Bros. and $25,000 by local people. 


Houston & Texas Central.—The grading has been 
nearly completed on the branch from Hutchins to Lan- 
caster, Tex., five miles, and the tracklaying was begun 
last week. John O'Keefe, of Dallas, Tex., has the con- 
tract. 


Indiana Northern.—This road is the Indiana division 
of the Toledo & Western, and was referred to last week. 
The articles of incorporation have been filed, and provide 
fora line through the counties of Steuben, La Grange, 
Elkhart, St. Joseph, Laporte and Lake. The length of 
the road is about 150 miles, and the capital stcck is 
laced at $500,000. G. G. Hadley, of Toledo, and T. J. 

‘ullen, of Indianapolis, are directors. 


ivorydale « Mill Creek Valley.—An officer sends 
us the following account of this road: The tracks and 
right of way owned by this company were built and 


were formerly owned by Proctor & Gamble, being con- 
structed entirely for their convenience. For the con- 
venience of the railroads that have connections with its 
tracks and for the accommodation of manufacturing 
firms doing business in the neighborhood, the road has 
been doing a considerable amount of switching. As the 
| demand for this service was increasing, it was thought 
advisable to that service 


incorporate, so equal 


could properly be rendered for all at fair 
rates. The tracks so far constructed lie en- 
tirely within the limits of Ivorydale, and connec 
tion is had with the C.,H. & D., and C., C., C. & St. 


Louis roads, and there will soon be a connection with 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern. It is not the inten- 
tion to extend the road beyond Ivorydale at the present 
time, but an extension may be built in the future 


Jacksonville Southeastern Line.—E. M. Collins, of 
Edwardsville, Il., has the contract for grading the St. 
Louis division from St. Litchfield through to East St. 
Louis, Ill., 48 miles. He hasa large force at work, and 
will probably have the first 28 miles from Litchfield 
graded by May 1. It is expected to have the entire 
division ready for operation by July 1. 


Kanona & Prattsburg.—This roadis to be extended 
from Prattsburg north about 20 miles to Stanley, N.Y., 
on the Northern Central, and thence to Geneva, on the 
Lehigh Valley, about 10 miles further. An extension 
from the southern terminus at Kanona west to Hornells- 
ville, about 18 miles, is also proposed. The company has 
issued first mortgage five per cent. 50-year beau to the 
amount of $192,000 at the rate of $16,000 per mile on 12 
miles of road. The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., of New 
York, is trustee of the mortgage. 


Kentucky Roads,-—A bill has passed the State Legis- 
lature to incorporate the Paducah Southern & Jackson 
road. Bills have also been introduced to incorporate 
the following companies: Danville & Louisville, Sal 
yersville, Prestonsburg & Norfolk, Elkhorn & Pineville, 
Prestonsburg & Southern, Princeton Belt, Lebanon and 
North & South, and the Williamsburg & Middieboro. 
Bills to amend the charter of the Buffalo & Hodgen- 
ville, Paducah, Cairo & Southwestern, and the Charles- 
ton, Kentucky & Western roads have also been passed. 


Linceln & Western.—A construction company has 
been organized to build this road, which was recently 
chartered by members of the Board of Trade of Lincoln, 
Neb. The line is toextend from Lincoln west, crossing 
the St Joseph & Grand Island at McCool Junction, and 
the Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley at Beaver 
Crossing and Henderson, to Prosser, on the Missouri 
Pacific. 


Louisville, New Orleans & Texas.—The grading on 
the Tallahatchie branch has been completed and_ track- 
laying will be commenced May 1 


Memphis & Aitlantic.—J. E. Carothers, of West 
Point, Miss., has the contract for the section now under 
construction from West Point to Abbott, Miss., 10 
miles. The contract for the next section from Abbott 
northwest to Houston, Miss., about 21 miles, will be 
awarded within the next 30 days. The company has 
asked Houston to vote $30,000 in town bonds toward the 
project. 1t is stated that the contract will be let during 
the summer for the entire division to Memphis, Tenn., 
a distance of 120 miles from Houston. The contract for 
the division between West Point and Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
will not be let before next fall. F, M. Abbott, of West 
Point is President. 


Mexican Roads.—The President of the Republic in 
his message refering to the lines now being built, 
gives the following information. Active work has been 
done on the Cordoba & Tuxtepec Agricultural road, and 
in 14 months 37 kilometres, including heavy bridge 
work and tunneling, have been completed. On the Mex- 
ican Southern (Puebla to Oaxaca), 149 kilometres of em- 
bankment, between the cities of Puebla, Tehuacan and 
Tecomavaca, have been completed. Large quantities 
of material have arrived and the line will soon be placed 
in working order. The Mexican Pacific has begun work 
energetically on the line which will connect the remote 
state of Chipas with that of Tabasco, by means of a line 
between the pcrts of Tonala and Frontera. The com- 
pany has begun work at the port of Tonala by building 
a pier 274.2 metres long, which is already in use. Work 
onthe Tehuantepec Isthmus road is progressing stead- 
ily. At the southern end the line has reached the Chi- 
vela Pass, where three tunnels are being driven. 

On the Maravatio & Iguala line 45 kilometres have 
been completed, and work is advancing on this line, 
which will serve important mining districts. The con- 
cessionaire of the Northwestern road in the Valley of 
Mexico, running between the City of Mexico and Tiza- 
yuca, where it will connect with the Hidaigo road. has 
completed the tracklaying for 31 kilometres, and the 
grading to nearthe capital. The concessionaire of the 
Valley of Mexico line has completed 13 kilometres be- 
tween Mexico and San Angel via Tacubaya and Mixcoac. 

Preparations are being made to begin work on the 
new road between Aguas Calientes and Chamela, on the 
Pacific coast, under the Gonzalo Esteva concession. 
The contracts for the building of the road will probably 
be let about May 1. 


Middle Georgia & Atlantic.—King Bros,, of Indiana, 


are said to have the contract for the section between 
Covington and Machen, Ga. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—It is claimed that the 


contract has been let for the extension from Denison to 
Sherman, Tex. 

It is stated that coxtracts will be let by May 20 for an 
extension southwest from Henrietta, Tex., paralleling 
the Wichita Valley road. The survey is to begin by 
May 5. 


Missouri Pacifie.—The grading has been completed 
for about 10 miles from Fort Scott, Kan., on the Fort 
Scott & Eastern road, which is being built from that 
point northeast through Rich Hill, Mo., to Liberty. 


Missouri, Tennessee & Georgia,—The engineers 
have completed the locatingsurvey from Humboldt, 
Tenn., west toward Hopkinsville, Ky., for 25 miles, and 
the profiles and estimates are being made. E. P. Buell 
& Co., of Tarlton, O., who have the contract for the en- 
tire line, are to begin grading on this section at once. 

Morristown & Cumberland Gap.—The survey for 

this road is still in progress, but it will probably be com 
yleted and construction begun by May 15. The contrac- 
1as not yet been awarded, but it will probably be let to 
Allison Shafer & Co., of Chattanooga. J.J. Martin, of 
Morristown, Tenn., is a director. 


New Albany Belt & Terminal Co.—The city coun- 
cil of New Albany, Ind., has revoked the right of way 
along the river front which was granted the Louisville, 








New Albany & Chicago several years ago, and has passed 
an ordinance giving permission to this company to con- 
struct a road through the city over the same route from 
Vincennes street to West Third street, connecting the 
Ohio & Mississippi road and the Louisville & St. Louis 
Air Line with the Kentucky & Indiana Bridge. The 
road is to be an elevated structure similar to the Louis- 
ville Short Route on Water street, in Louisville. J. F. 
Gebhart, of New Albany, is President. 


New Roads.—Major J. J. Lucas, of Society Hill, S. C., 
is the projector of a proposed road from a connection 
with the Atlantic Coast line at Society Hill northeast 
to Bennettsville, the southern terminus of the Cape 
Fear & Yadkin Valley. The distance is about 11 miles. 
It is believed that the line can be constructed for $30,- 
000 if the present bridge over the great Pee Dee River 
is used, but if this cannot be done the cost of anew 
bridge over that river and the nevessary trestling will 
probably increase the amount to $130,000. 

W. F. Hill, of Hendersonville, N. C., will soon begin 
the survey for a proposed road from Smithsonia, Ogle- 
thorpe County, Ga., about four miles north, to a connec- 
tion with the Georgia, Carolina & Northern. A survey 
will also be made to Sandy Cross, about 10 miles distant. 
The road will be a private line, and will be built by 
James M. Smith, of Smithsonia. 

A charter is to be applied for in Georgia to build a road 
from Danielsville south about eight miles, to connect at 
a point west. of Elberton with the line of the Georgia, 
Carolina & Northern, now building. An abandoned grade 
of the Augusta & Chattanooga road will be used. This 
will require but little repair. George F. Daniel and R. 
Russell, of Danielsville, are interested. 

A project for building a road from McDonough, Ga., 
on the Georgia Midland & Gulf north through De Kalb 
County, via Clarkson, to Doraville, about 25 miles is agi- 
tated. The Georgia Midland & Gulf will be asked to 
build the extension, and as its refusal is anticipated, it 
is — that an independent company will be organ- 
ized. 

The contract has been let for the proposed road _ be- 
tween Corpus Christi and Brownsville, Tex. The latter 
town has voted $160,000 to the enterprise. 

F. H. Holloway, of Burnet, Tex., contemplates con- 
structing 35 miles of standard gauge road and a bridge 
about 420 ft. in length. 


New York & New England.—The Rhode Island 
Legislature has passed a bill which allows the Rhode 
Island & Massachusetts, a leased line of this company, 
to issue new bonds to the amount of $1,500,000, the pro- 
ceeds to be used in building an extension from Valley 
Falls into Providence to the new passenger station in 
that city. The line is to be double tracked between 
Franklin, Mass., and Providence. A similar bill to that 
just passed by the Rhode Island State Legislature is 
now before the Massachusetts Legislature. 


Northern Pacifie.—The town of Anacortes, Wash., 
has voted to grant this company 500 acres of land in and 
near the town if the road will extend its Central Wash- 
ington Branch to Anacortes, on Puget Sound. One of 
the officers states that the line will be built through the 
Skagit Pass of the Cascade Mountains, and thence up 
the Skagit River to Puget Sound. He also states that 
work will be begun by July 1, and that the extension 
will probably be completed to Anacortes by Nov. 1, 1891. 


Northern Pacific & Manitoba.—When construction 
was suspended last year the Morris & Brandon exten- 
sion had been completed to within five miles of Bran- 
don, Man. Tracklaying was resumed on this section 
this week and it will shortly be completed. 


Norfolk & Western.—Tracklaying has been begun on 
the extension south from Ivanhoe, Va., to the state line 
to connect with the branch of the Cape Fear & Yadkin 
Valley, from Mt. Airy, N.C. The distance to the state 
line is 40 miles. The first 14 miles from Ivanhoe has been 
graded. G. T. Mills, of Pulaski, Va., is the contractor on 
the first 16 miles from Ivanhoe. 


Olympia & Chehalis Valley.—It is stated that the 
Oregon Improvement Co. has purchased this road, and 
will extend it south six miles toCherry Hill, Wash., and 
to other points, and also change the gauge to standard. 
The road extends from Olympia to Temno, 15!¢ miles, 
and is of 3-ft. gauge. 


Olympia, Sherman Valley & Gray’s Harbor.— 
This company has been recently incorporated in Wash- 
ington by George B. Shannon, B. Turner, Frank I. 
Blodgett and others, to buiid a road through an ex- 
tensive lumber district from Olympia westerly to Gray's 
Harbor, about 40 miles. ; 


Omaha, Hutchinson & Gulf.—Tracklaying was com- 
menced at Anthony, Kan., April 17, and is in progress 
south toward the state line, which it is expected to reach 
by June 1. Rails for 50 miles have been delivered at 
Anthony. S.C. Darrough, of Anthony, and W. Hutch- 
inson, of Hutchinson, are directors. 


Omaha Southern.—The right of way has_ been 
secured for this road from Union through Cass County 
to Plattsmouth, Neb., and the Platte River. Several 
towns in Cass County have been bonded to aid the pro- 
ject. J. M. Patterson, O. H. Ballou, A. B. Todd, W.S. 
Wise, William Neville, A. N. Sullivan and F. M. Richey, 
of Plattsmouth, are members of the local committee. © 


Oregon Railway Extension Co.—The company is 
empowered to build the following lines in the supple- 
mentary articles of incorporation, referred tolast week : 
Portland to Astoria, 100 miles, with a branch from Co- 
lumbia City to Forest Grove; Alto station, in Columbia 
County, Wash., to Wallula, via Estes, a distance of 33 


miles; Estes to Grange City, Wash., 22 miles; Uxas 
Ferry, Whitman County, Wash., to Dutch Flat, 85 


miles; Centerville to Cold Springs station, Or., 35 miles; 
Pendleton to Heppner, Or., 40 miles; Umatilla to Pine- 
ville, Or., 165 miles, with a branch to Johnsbury, 100 
miles, and another to the mouth of the Deschutes River, 
120 miles; Walla Walla, Wash., to Butte, Mont., 450 
miles; Lewiston to the mouth of the Little SalmonRiver 
in Idaho, 100 miles; La Grande to Wallowa Valley, Or., 70 
miles, with a branch to Lewiston, Idaho, 60 miles; Walla 
Walla to Watsburg, via Mill Creek Valley and Dixie, 22 
miles; Portland to Blaine, Wash., via Vancouver and 
Puyallop River, 29 miles, with branches in Washington 
as follows: In Lewis County, 90 miles; from the mouth 
of the Cowlitz River down the north bank of the Colum- 
bia River to the Pacific ocean, 72 miles; Olequa to the 
head waters of the Cowlitz, 90 miles; Centralia to Gray’s 
Ha: bor, 65 miles; Tenino to Olympia, 18 miles; branches 
along the Nesqually River, 48 miles; along the Puyallup 
River, 52 miles; Puyallup River to Tacoma, 18 
miles; from a point near the confluence of the 
White and Green iivers to the Northern Pacific, 22 
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miles; from the confluence of the Dawanish, White and 
Black rivers to Franklin, 24 miles; along the Snoqual- 
mie and Snohomish rivers, 90 miles; along the Skagit 
River, 50 miles; along the Nooksack River, 45 miles; 
Port Townsend to Centralia, 120 miles; Elberton to 
Idaho, 40 miles; Connell to Seattle, 225 miles; Elgin, 
Ore., to the head of the Wallowa River, Ore., 60 miles; 
Baker City, Ore., up to the Powder River, 40 miles; 
Clarence to Silverton, Ore., 75 miles; Latah, Wash., to 
the Wenatchie River, Wash., 190 miles. Henry Failing 
is President and Joseph Simon is Vice-President, both 
of Portland, Or. 


Oregon & Washington Territory.—It is stated that 
the merchants of Portland, Ore., have completed the 
subscriptions to the proposed bond issue of $2,000,000, 
which the company asked for an extension of its lines 
to Portland. 


Pennsylvania.—J. M. Byers, Division Engineer of 
the Southwest Pennsylvania division, will award the 
contracts this week for the graduation, masonry, 
bridges, ballasting and tracklaying for about five miles 
of the Sewickley Branch, three miles of the Hecla & 
Mount Pleasant branch, and ahout two miles of the 
Turtle Creek Valley branch. 


Plymouth & Middleboro,—The town meeting of 
Plymouth, Mass., will be held April 26, when some 
action on this scheme is tobe taken. In anticipation 
the committee previously appointed to investigate the 
proposition has madea report. The town has been asked 
to vote $40,000 in bonds in aid of the road, as if built it 
will give it a southeastern connection independ- 
ent of the Old Colony. The committee estimates the 
cost of the road at $325,000 and the operating expenses 
at $22,860 annually, which, added to $8,125, the interest | 
on the bonds, makes $30,985 which it would be necessary | 
to earn yearly. The committee places the yearly earn- 
ings at $28,650, in excess of the operating expenses, but 
not enough to pay the interest on the bonds. The infer- 
ence is drawn that the road would fall into the hands of 
the Old Colony, and the town would lose by its invest- 
ment. 








| 
! 
Richmond, Nicholasville, Irvine & Beattyville.— | 
J. J. Montague, of Owens}wro, Ky., has been awarded a 
sub-contract for grading for 16 miles near Nicholasville, | 
toward Versailles, Ky. | 
Rochester, Rensselaer & St. Louis.—At a meeting | 
of stockholders in Winamac, Ind., last week, the con- | 
tract for building the line was let to C. A. Benjamin, of | 
New York. The road is to extend from Rochester, Ind., | 
westerly through Winamac and Rensselaer to Gilman, | 
Ill. J. K. Lee, of Winamac, is President. | 


St. Joseph.—The company has been organized with a | 
capital stock of $100,000 by R. H. Wood, S. B. Allyn, | 
John Ireland and others, of Rockport, Tex., to construct | 
a road from the main land to the Aransas Pass via St. | 
St. Joseph’s Island. | 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—The 
in progress on the first 50-mile section 
Tex., on the extension to Alexandria, La. The work has 
been hindered recently by the heavy rains, but it is now 
making satisfactory progress. 
Santa Fe Southern.—The company has obtained all | 
the necessary right of way for the extension from Santa | 
Fe south to San Pedro, N. M., 46 miles. The locating 
survey has been completed for some time. It is ex- | 
pected that the grading will be begun at once. | 


rading is now 
| 


Savannah, Americus & Montgomery.—It is stated | 
that a survey has been made from the present eastern | 
terminus at Stirling, southeast to Walthourville, Ga., on | 
the Darien Short Line, a distance of 55 miles. The latter | 
road is being built to Darien on the sea coast, and reaches 
a large timber district. It is understood that the right | 


of way for the proposed extension has been secured as | 
far as the Ohoopee River, near Reidsville, in Tattnall | 
County. 


Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern.- The northern branch | 
is now completed, ready for operation, for a distance of 
32 miles north of Snohomish Junction,Wash. Thisleaves 
24 miles to complete the road to the International bound 
ary. The rails are laid to a point 19 miles north of Sno- 
homish City. At Arlington, six miles north of the end 
of construction, the road enters the Stillaguamish valley. 


Seattle & Montana.—The survey for the western 
section of this road was begun at Seattle, Wash., last 
week, under the direction of Mr. Watson, Resident En- 
gineer. The line will be run north to Lake Washington 
and thence easterly toward the Cascade Mountains. A! 
number of surveys have been made at several points in 
the Cascade Mountains by engineers of the Great North- 
ern Road, but no pass has yet been selected. 


Southern Pacifie.— Among the numerous short 
branches in California, which it is the policy of the com- 
pany to build, President Huntington states will he oue 
through the Capay Valley, in Solano County. Thesurveys 
for this branch were made about three years ago. 

An extension of the road will be built shortly from 
Rumsey to Clear Lake and from Esparto and Madison to 
Woodland, Cal. A branch from Winters, up Putah 
Creek, through Berryessa Valley, Napa County, into 
—* Valley, is partially graded and will also soon be 

milt. } 


South Florida,.—A_ survey has been recently begun 
for a_branch from Pemberton Ferry north to Floral 
City, Fla., about 15 miles. When the survey is finished 
a proposition for aid will be submitted to Floral City. 


Tennessee, Arkansas & Texas.—The articles of in- 
corporation of this company were filed in Arkansas last 
week. The company is to build a road from Little Rock 
to Paris, Tex., passing through the counties of Pulaski, 
Saline, Garland, Hot Springs, Montgomery, Clark, Pike, 
Howard, Polk and Sevier, in Arkansas, to the western 
line of the state at the east boundary line of the Choc- 
taw Nation, I. T., a distance of 130 miles. It is proposed 
to purchase the ao Little Rock and the fran- 
chises of the Paris, Choctaw & Little Rock. The capital 
stock is $2,000,000. To build the line the Memphis, Ar- 
kansas & Texas Construction Co. has been organized 
with a capital stock of $2,000,000, of which Z. Ward, of 
Little Rock, is President. 


_ The Dalles & Southern.—The articles of incorpora- 
tion of the company were filed in Oregon April 5. The 
object is to build a road from a point on the Columbia 
River, near The Dalles, via Tyeb and Antelope valleys, 
to Prineville. The principal place of business is The 
Dalles, and the amount of capital stock is $1,000,000. 


Umpqua & Coos Bay,—Nearly all the right of 
has been secured for this road of. Drain, Ore., om the 





Oregon & California road, through Elkton and Scotts. 


burg to Reed, on the south side of the Umpqua 
River, near its mouth, and about three miles south of 
Gardiner. The distance is about 75 miles. The surveys 
have been made and the contract let to W. G. Steel, of 
Portland. B.C. Heald, of Drain, is the sub-contractor. 
At Reed the company has about 1!¢ miles of harbor 
rights and 1,000 ft. of water front for station and 
terminal grounds. An extension will be built from 
Reed south along the coast to Marshfield, on Coos 
Bay, about 35 miles. The grade on this division does 
not exceed 52 ft. to the mile. John C. Drain, of Drain, 
is President. 


Union Pacific.—It is stated that if the present rate 
of progress of construction on the extension from Mil- 
ford, Utah, is maintained, the line wiil be completed to 
Desert Springs, about 65 miles south of Milford, by 
June 20, and to Pioche, Nev., 35 miles further south, 
early in November. Tracklaying will probably begin by 
May 10. A large quantity of 56-lb. rails have arrived at 
Milford, but there has been a delay in obtaining the 
fastenings. The track will be laid by Kilpatrick Bros. 
& Collins, of Beatrice, Neb., whoare also grading the line. 
The ties and rails will be furnished by the company. 
With the machine tracklayer, two miles of track will be 
finished daily. The construction work at the west end has 
been reduced by deereasing the number of tunnels from 
eight to six, the two being made open cuts. The main 
line will not run by Pioche, but will pass 30 miles to the 
east and turn south, the line to Pioche being a branch. 
The junction is 115 miles from Milford. 

This road has secured control of the San Pete Valley 
line, which extends from Nelphi, south to Chester, 
Utah, about 20 miles. The road is to be changed to 
standard gauge and the proposed extension to Manti, 
about 17 miles, may also be built. 

The Morrison branch of the Colorado Division is to be 
extended from Morrison westerly through Bear Creek 
Canon to Mt. Evans, Colo., one of the highest mountains 
in the state. 


Waycross Air Line.—About 30 miles of this road in 
Georgia has been graded, and the track has been laid on 
24 miles, and this section is in operation. The road has 
a charter from St. Mary’s, Ga., on the Atlantic Coast, 
near Fernandina, Fla., northwest about 60 miles to | 
Waycross, and also from Waycross to Macon and Cor- | 

ele, Ga. About 100 men are now at work on the exten- | 
sion of the road. The work is light and it is an easy and | 
inexpensive road to build. The maximum grade is 52 ft. | 
to the mile, andthe maximum curve is 4!¢ deg. The 
route is through one of the fine timber sections in 
Georgia. The company proposes to issue bonds to the 
amount of $15,000 per mile. Stillwell, Millen & Co., of 
Savannah, Ga., are the owners of the line. L. Johnson | 
is General Manager and J.T. Stone is Chief Engineer, | 
both of Waycross. 


Weutherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern.—It 
was again announced this week that arrangements had | 
been made for the funds for building this road. It is to | 


extend from Weatherford northwest about 15 miles to | 





be let next week, and grading at once begun. A mort. | 
gage has been executed to the Equitable Mortgage Co., 
of New York, on the road and the coal mines. I. R. | 
Stone, of Weatherford, is President. 


West Virginia, Pineville & Tennessee.—John T. 
Chels, the contractor for this road, has ahout 100 men 
grading the line between Pineville, Ky., and the Ten- 
nessee state line, at the forks of Straight Creek. It is | 
expected to have this section completed by May 1. Pro- | 
“noone for 5,000 ties, to be distributed by June 1, have 
yeen advertised for. L. S. Fitzhugh, of Pineville, is 
Chief Engineer. | 





Wichita Valley.—The grading on this extension of 
the Denver, Texas & Gulf from Wichita Falls southwest | 
to Seymour, Tex., 30 miles, has been completed for a dis- | 
tance of 20 miles, and the tracklaying has been finished | 
on the first six miles. Half a mile of track is being laid | 
daily, but recently the heavy rains have interfered with | 
the work. It is expected that the road will be com- 
oer by July 1. D. Careyand A. S. Hayne, both of 
‘ort Worth, Tex., are the contractors. 


Woonsocket & Pascoag.—The city council of Woon- 
socket, R. L., has voted to guarantee the interest of an | 
issue of five per cent. 20-year bonds of this company, 
amounting to $100,000. The proposed road is about ii 
miles long, and it is stated that the New York & New 
England has agreed to lease the line when completed. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—At the meeting of the directors 
last week President Mayer, in presenting the result of 
the business for the six months, stated that while it was 
gratifying as an evidence of the satisfactory condition 
of the company’s business, he desired to remind the 
Board of the large expenditures now being made and 
required to be made for some time to come in improving 
the efficiency of the various departments of the com- 
pany; that in the last six months, in addition to the 
regular expenses and fixed charges, the company had 
expended nearly $1,500,000 in construction and better- 
ments (many of them permanent), including the acqui- 
sition of property and the payment for real estate 
acquired and used for several years, but heretofore in 
litigation. The income of the company, as far as it 
would go, has been used in these expenditures. For 
some time to come large expenditures must in like 
manner continue to be made, in order to place the sys- 
tem in the efficient condition necessary to economically 
conduct its affairs. 

Vice President T. M. King has submitted to Cumber- 
land, Md., a proposition to make it the termini of the 
second and third and Pittsburgh Divisions, to concen- 
trate there the locomotive repair shops at Martinsburg, 
Keyser, Piedmont and! Connellsville, effecting a change 
of 2,000 men, and also erect extensive shops and Suneke 
in the eastern section of the city, making Cumberland 
and Baltimore the two largest repair points on the road. 
In consideration of this the city is asked to loan $150,000, 
to be repaid at the rate of $10,000 per annum without 
interest, the first payment to be made in two years. The 
company will expend the $150,000 received in erecting 
round-house, machine shops etc., and will secure the 
amount by a first lien on the peony and the improve- 
ments. If the company should ever remove the shops, 
or cease operating them for six consecutive months, it is 
to repay to thecity principal and interest. 


Boston & Maine.—The terms of the consolidation of 
the Boston & Maine, Eastern and Portsmouth, Great 
Falls & Conway were published this week. The stock- 
holders will vote on the plan wey 8. The consolidation 
s to be effected upona basis of $210 for Boston & Maine 





stock, $152 for Eastern, and $152.50 for Conway. The 
present Eastern stock, of which there are 31,496 shares, 
wiil become a Boston & Maine first preferred stock, en- 
titled to dividends of six per cent. perantium. The 
present capital stock of the Boston & Maine is 70,000 
shares, Eastern common, 49,976 shares, and Conway, 
9,579 shares; a total of 131,479 shares. In the division of 
the new stock one share of Eastern takes foods Of the 
new Boston & Maine; one share of Conway, 73% of 
the new, while the holders of each 63 shares of the 
present Boston & Maine stock will receive one new 
share additional, or 74 of the consolidated road stock. 
There are 5,000 shares of the stock of the Conway road 
in the treasury of the Eastern, which will become the 
property of the consolidated road. 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—A circular has 
been issued by Adrian Iselin, Jr., President of the com- 
pany, informing the stockholders that Adrian Iselin, Sr., 
nas sold $4,000,000 worth of the stock he owned, and 
therefore no longer controlled the company. The con- 
ditions under which the sale was made include the 
placing of $1,250,000 in the hands of a Trustee, to be used 
for the purpose of building a road from Howard Junc- 
tion to Clarion Junction, Pa.,a contract by which the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co. obligates itself 
for 100 years to ship all the products of its mines and 
lands over the road. Also a contract with the Bell, Lewis 
& Yates Coal Mining Co. to ship over the line for the 
next five years not less than 500,000 tons annually, 

aying as freight a minimum rate of $1 per ton from 

eynoldsville to Buftalo and $1.15 from the same point 
to Rochester; the output of the Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal & Iron Co. to be 35 per cent. and that of the 
Bell, Lewis & Yates Coal Mining Co. to be 65 per cent. of 
the total amount of coal mined by both companies for 
sale. But the output of the Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal & Iron Co. is to be not less than 750,000 tons a year. 
It is stated that $1,250,000 bonds are reserved for build- 
ing the extension to Clarion Junction. 


Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh. — Official an- 
nouncement has been made of the consolidation of the 
Cincinnati & Richmond, the Cincinnati, Richmond & 
Chicago, and the Richmond & Miami, owning the road 
between Rendcomb Junction, Ohio, and Richmond, Ind., 
into a new corporation with the title of “The Cincinnati 
& Richmond Railroad Company,” taking effect April 1, 
1890. The line of road thus consolidated will continue to 
be operated by the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh, and 
will be known as the Cincinnati & Richmond Division, 
and the operating accounts kept accordingly. 


Columbus & Maysville.—The Circuit Court of the 
United States for Southern Ohio has ordered the sale of 
this road at Columbus, May 5. The sale is ordered in 
the suit brought by the Central Trust Co. of New York. 
The road is being operated by the Ohio & Northwestern 
between Hillsboro and Sardinia, O., 19 miles. 


Columbus Southern,—The Chattahoochee Brick Co., 


rom EHouston, | Coal mines near Mineral Wells, Tex. The contract will | of Atlanta, Ga.. which built this line, and which has 


been operating it, transferred it this week to the rail- 
road company for operation between Columbus and 
Albany, Ga., 87 miles. 5S. F. Parrott, of Columbus, is 
General Manager. 


Detroit, Charlevoix & Escanaba.—Thomas Rock, of 
Chicago, has brought suit in the United States Court at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., against the Chicago & West Michi- 

an and the Toledo, Ann Arbor & Northern for $40,000. 

{fe had the contract for grading this road between Char- 
levoix and Petosky, Mich., and claims that the amount 
mentioned is due him. The road has never been built, 
and he claims that the franchise is owned by the two 
roads he brings suit against. 


Grand Trunk.—Sir Joseph Hickson, general mana 
ger, states that he knows nothing about the reported 
agreement being entered into between the Grand Trunk 
and Northern Pacific roads for the construction of rail- 
roads in Manitoba and the Northwest, and he denies 
that the Grand Trunk is re arrangements to con- 
struct any lines in that part of the Dominion. 


Illinois Central.—The earnings from traffic for the 
nine months ending March 31, 1890 and 1889 (March, 
1890, estimated), were as follows: 


1890, 1889. Inc. or Dec, 

Aver. miles oper..... .. 2,275 2,060 215 

ee rare $11,174,134 $0,659, 163 . $1,515,033 

| Oper. expen. taxes....... 6,967 ,522 5,985,883 I. 981,643 
Per Impr. paid from in- 

Gnsace -a50650058 .. 203,742 204,042 D. 300 

Mc ciktetacchecinkes $7,171,268 $6,189,925 $981,343 

Net earnings... ........ $4,002,866 $3,469,176 $533,690 


The Dubuque & Sioux City reports its gross and net 
earnings for the nine months ended March 31, 1890 and 
1889, as follows (March, 1890, estimated) : 








—D. & 8S. C~ —-C. F. & M-~ 

1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 

IES isis uly anignls sedi 524 524 76 76 

Gross earn. ......... $1,479,669 $1,361,528 $70,264 $73,342 

Oper. expen. taxes.. 1,082,754 1,063,177 117,459 85,475 

Net earnings..... ... $396,915 $301,351 df.$47,195 df.$12,133 
-~-Both roads.——~ 

1890. 1 Increase. 

BD: ctteenpanssenscoaness 600 eS 

is canine aes $1,549,933 $1,437,870 $112,063 

Oper. expen. taxes......... 1,200,213 1,148,652 51,561 

Net earnings............... $349,720 $289,218 $60,502 


The Dubuque & Sioux any A has also expended on per- 
manent improvements $116,850, which has been charged 
to capital account. The amount so spent and charged 
for the corresponding period in 1 and 1889 was 
$107,223. 


Jacksonville Southeastern.—The sale of this road 
under foreclosure proceedings will take place at Salem, 
Tll., May 10. The complainant in the suit is the Pennsyl- 
vania Mutual Insurance Co., and it involves the issue of 
$1,000,000 first mortgage bonds. 


Lehigh Valley.—An opinion in favor of the defendant 
was handed down at Harrisburg, Pa., this week in the- 
case of the state against the company, an appeal from 
re-settlement for tax on capital stock. The state’s claim 
was $744,000, being taxes from 1875 to 1887 inclusive. The 
court holds the defendant is not required to pay tax upon 
that portion of its stock represented in the New Jersey 
section. An opinion was rendered, however, by which 
the company must pay $52,255 for back taxes. 


Louisville, New Orleans & Texas.—At a special 
meeting of the stockholders of the Natchez, Jackson & 
Columbus, in Natchez, Miss., April 15, the sale of this 
road and its franchises and property to the above com. 
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pany was ratified. The stock of the road has been can- | trating a “ joke” on his neighbors. The officers of the | known as “Burlington No. 1,” which was taken off at 


celed and the purchasing company has assumed all obli- 
gations and indebtedness. 


Manhattan (Elevated).—Drexel, Morgan & Co., of 
New York City, offer at 96 and interest, $6,000,000 of the 


consolidated mortgage four per cent. 100-year gold bonds. | 
Interest is payable without deduction from either in- | 


terest or principal for any taxes which the company may 
be required to pay by any laws of the United States or 
of the state of New York. 
amount ent to provide for the payment of land 
damages, t 

ment and payment of the floating debt and further 
development of the property. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—In the United States 
District Court at Topeka, Kan., Judge Foster has, on 
application of the Union and Mercantile Trust com- 
panies of New York, ordered the sale of the road, under 
mortgages held by the trust companies. The foreclosure 
of the mortgages had been amicably agreed upon and the 
lad consisted merely of the formal entry of the 
order. 


New Castle Beaver Valley.—A suit, involving over) 
$300,000, brought by this company against the Pitts- | 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago and the Pennsylvania | 
Co., was commenced at Youngstown, O., April 15. The | 
plaintiff claims there is due it under a lease executed in 
1865, in addition to what has been paid, the sum of | 
$309,231. An accounting is asked. The defendants 
make a general denial of any indebtedness. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—The Connecti- | 
cut State Railroad Commissioners have decided in 


favor of the company, the case concerning right | 
of way in Westport. In making the layout for} 
the proposed four tracks through Westport, the | 


company was unable to purchase needed land, and | 
asked the Commissioners to condemn it. The owners | 
filed an answer, alleging that by the provisions of | 
its charter the company had no right to construct a 
four-track road in the state. Thecompany claimed that | 
a special law of 1882 gave power to all roads to lay as| 
many tracks as might be deemed by the Commissioners | 
necessary for public convenience. This claim has been | 
sustained by the Commissioners. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The Pennsylvania has | 
filed in the Common Pleas Court at Philadelphia its 
answer to the Reading's bill of complaint, asking for an 
injunction to prevent the arbitration of any differences 
between the two companies arising under the agree- 
ments of June, 1887. Under these agreements the 
Philadelphia & Reading agreed to furnish the Pennsy}- 
vania’s Cchuylkill Valley division, 1,000,000 tons of 
anthracite coal per year, to be delivered in the mining 
regions. ; The Reading has asked that the agreements be 
declared void, for the reason that the Pennsylvania has 
failed to carry out those provisions which it consented 
to in the agreement. 

The following is substantially the account of the liti- 
gation as published in the Baltimore Sun in a Philadel- 
phia dispatch. To begin with, the Pennsylvania built 
the Schuylkill Valley line at great loss to cripple the 
Philadelphia & Reading, in which it succeeded, though 
it could get little coal tonnage, except by consent of the 
Reading, which controlled the mines. a 1887 the two | 
companies made an agreement not to invade each other’s | 
territory. The Reading was to get a peace which would | 
permit its reorganization; the Pennsylvania was to get | 
1,000,000 tons of coal od annum for transportation | 
over its Schuylkill Valley line, it being under- | 
stood that this coal was to go to non-competitive | 
points. Neither company appears to have paid | 
any attention to the agreement. The Pennsylvania sent | 
Reading’s coal down to Baltimore and Washington, 
where it cut prices 50 cents per ton to hurt the Balti- 
more & Obio. The Reading then refused to deiiver | 
more than about 300,000 tons per annum instead of 1,000,- 
000. This is the foundation of the Pennsylvania's claim 
for damages. The Pennsylvania began the construction 
of its Downingtown-Trenton road, but claims that this 
was not primarily to compete for local traftic. The Read- 
ing, it is charged, has diverted traftic from the Junction 
Railroad to the Schuylkill Valley East Side road (B} 
& O.) in violation of the agreement, and is now build- | 
ing a competing road to Cape May. The Pennsylvania 
prevented the Reading from extending its terminal road 
to Market street but claims that this was not a violation | 
of amity,. as the road, if built, would interfere with a | 
road surveyed for itself. The Reading is also charged | 
with bad faith in letting the Baltimore & Ohio through | 
to New York after its president had made a verbalagree- | 
ment to break the contract with the B. & O., which was | 
held to be illegal. That is the quarrel as it stands. Itis 
not expected that the equity suit will settle it. | 


South Pennsylvania.—The property was _ recently | 
‘bought at foreclosure sale by G. F. Baer, of the Phila- | 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., and he has been | 
elected President of the reorganized company. But the | 
reorganization does not foreshadow an immediate con- | 
struction of the road. It clears the property of all liti- 
gation and outside complications and leaves it in the | 
control of the Vanderbilt interest. Nothing, however, | 
has been decided upon as to whether the road shall be | 
* built, and while the directors decline to make official 
statements, it is understood that no changes will be | 
made in the status of the property, which now exists | 
simply as an asset to represent the money sunk in the 
enterprise six years ago. 





TRAFFIC. 
Chicago Traffic Matters. | 
CuicaGo, April 23, 1890. 
The various meetings of the month have adjourned | 
without having improved the existing situation in the | 
least; in some respects it is more serious than a week 
ago. How long the present state of affairs can last is 
roblematical, but many of the managers are still hope- | 
ul that the tide is about to turn. The only reason the 
roads are not being more rapidly forced to a point where | 
the resulting loss of revenue must compela halt is the 
fact that business is exceptionally good, and witha large | 
volume of traffic it is possible for most of the lines to 
continue in the fight for some time yet, sustaining their 
revenues as much as possible from traffic not seriously 
affected by the reductions. All efforts to patch up a! 
temporary truce have been abandoned, as it is| 
evident that the prime movers in the fight will con- | 
sent to no restoration of rates or reorganization until 
it can be done “ all along the line.” The cut in passen- 
er rates from Kansas City to Colorado points, noticed 
fast week, was of short duration, the rate being promptly 
restored to the $7.50 basis by all lines. An absurd news- 
paper ‘“‘fake” was current that the cut was started 
through the action of one of the local agents in perpe- 





The bonds are part of the | 


e acquisition of real estate, and the equip- | 


Atchison deny any intention of making a $5 rate from 

| Kansas City to Galveston, which would be a reduction 
| of about $20, and would compel the Missouri Pacific to 
ag its local rates along an exceedingly profitable 
ine. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is toopen its new 
“‘Hedrick route” on May 11, with vestibule trains be- 
tween St. Paul and Kansas City, and through cars he- 
tween St. Pauland St. Louis. The route is from St. 
Paul to Mason City over the Chicago, Milwaukee & St 
Paul; Mason City to Hedrick over the Iowa Central; 
Hedrick to Kansas City over the Chicago, Milwauk*e 
| & St. Paul. Connection is made at Ottumwa with the 
Wabash for St. Louis. The running time between St. 
Paul and Kansas City will be about three hours less than 
by any existing route. 

The Wabash has met the Alton mileage rebate to 
cattle shippers by reducing the present 9-cent cattle rate, 
St. Louis to Chicage, to 64% cents. 

At the March meeting of the Trans-Missouri Freight 
Association the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific took 
an appeal to the Executive Board of the Interstate 
; Commerce Railway Association on its application to 


the time the Western roads agreed to discontinue fast 
train service between Chicago and the Missouri river. 
It will leave Chicago daily at 1 p. m., and arrive at Den- 
ver at 6:30 p. m. the next day. This reduces the present 
running time on this road between Chicago and Denver 
from 2614 hours to 291¢. 


The Louisville & Nashville has informed Chairman Fin” 
ley, of the Trans- Missouri Association, that it cannot un- 
dertake to sell home-seekers’ tickets over lines in that 
association unless the latter will reciprocate. Other 
Southern and Southeastern lines have sent similar com- 
munications to Chairman Finley declining to sell such 
tickets to the West unless similar tickets are sold by the 
Western lines to the South. A special meeting of the 
Trans-Missouri Association will soon be called to con- 
sider the subject. 


Overland Rats on Tea. 
The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has com- 
plained to the Interstate Commission in relation to the 
rates on tea. alleging unjust discrimination in favor of 
foreign tea-shippers. It is shown that the rate on teas 
from Japan to New York is 1!g cents a pound, while 


it 


| river barges. 


| steamships at Montreal. 


reduce the rate on tallow in carloads from Denver to | from San Francisco to the same point it is three cents per 
Missouri river points to 50 cents per 100 lbs., the present | pound. Attention is called to the circular issued by the 
rate being 75. The appeal was heard by Chairman | Commission March 23, 1889, which reads as follows: Im- 
Walker who has now rendered a decision adverse to | ported traffic transported to any place in the United 
granting the request, in which he says: States from a port of entry or place of reception, whether 
“The present proposition is to reduce the east-bound | in this country or in an adjacent foreign country, is re 
rate on tallow because of a reduction on the west-bound | quired to be taken on the inland tariff governing other 
— soap. best the latter — was before | freights. 
me! disapproved it upon the ground that the making | p ee , 
of podem. a rates “a objectionable except in cases of | All-Rail Freight mane Tn Te roe. 
very special urgency, and that the making of the rate | The “Soo” Despatch line has announced freight rates 
wouid establish an unfortunate precedent, no satisfac- | from New York to St. Paul by way of the New York, 
factory reasons therefor being shown. I remain of that | Ontario & Western, embodying a reduction of 13 cents 
opinion. . . . The true remedy for the commer- | on the former all-rail tariff. The new tariff corresponds 
cial inequality would be the restoration of soap to its | with that put in force last week by the Canada Atlantic 
place in Class 5. . No reasons have been shown | Fast Freight Line, which also operates over the Minne- 
hat fseem to warrant introducing this new exception | apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. The rates via the 
to the classification. Every change in that direction is New York, Ontario & Western are: 77, 63, 50, 39, 32, 27. 
the fertile parent of others of like nature.” The regular trunk line all-rail rates to St. Paul via 
A new Pidder has appeared at Chicago for export | Chicago are on the basis of $1 per 100 Ibs. first-class. 
grain traftic. It is a boat line which operates by lake to | The ‘‘ Soo” line is allowed a differential of 10 cents, 
Ogdensburg, and thence to Montreal by St. Lawrence | making its rate 90 cents, on which the present figure is 
The Ogdensburg Transit Company, the | @ reduction of 13. 
lake line working in the interest of the Central Vermont, 
has made the route to meet the competition of the 
barge lines transferring their grain at Kingston. By | The Commission, in an opinion by Commissioner Bragg, 
May 15 the Central Vermont will have its new million- | has decided the complaint of the Worcester Excursion 
bushel elevator at Ogdensburg ready for grain, giving a| Car Co. against the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. The 
total elevator capacity of 1,500,000 bushels there. A large question was whether or not, in case a railroad company 
fleet of river barges has been built or chartered to carry | has furnished to the public, by an arrangement with one 
the grain from Ogdensburg to Montreal. The barge lines | car company, a sufficient supply of sleeping and excur 
running from Kingston have no elevators, the grain | sion cars for all the business on its lines, it can be com 
being unloaded from the lake vessels directly in to the | pelled, against its objection, to haul in its passenger 
barges, which are in turn unloaded directly into ocean | trains excursion cars belonging to other private car com 
The new route will give ten | panies. The Commission decided that it could not and 
days’ storage at Ogdensburg, and do the transferring at | dismissed the petition. 
one-fourth cent a bushel, the rate now charged at Kings- 
ton for transferring alone. In this way the holding of Freight Car Movement on the Lake Shore. 
grain in barges at Montreal awaiting the arrival of the | In March the average mileage per day for every Lake Shore 
steamer and the difficulty of at all times having barges | freight car on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern was 
to unload jake vesselsat Kingston will both be avoided. |37 miles. This result is attributed to “location state 
Grain can be sent forward from Chicago at any time and | ments,” devised by Mr. W. H. Canniff, the Assistant 
held at Ogdensburg until the ocean steamer is reported, | General Superintendent, and which have been in force 
the trip down the St. Lawrence to Montreal taking but | on the road for several months. By the use of these 
three days. ‘ | statements every agent on the line reports by car num 
The many friends of Mr. H. G. Thompson, for a _num.- | ber each car at his station at a specified hour. The re 
ber of years Assistant General Passenger and Ticket port describes the kind of car, the number of days load 
Agent of the Atchison at Topeka and Chicago, will be ing and unloading and also the number of days empty and 
pleased to learn of his eg ogee ge as General Passen- | the cause of detention. The reports are sent to Cleveland 
ger and Ticket Agent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, | by train mail. Another report shows cars in transit, so 
with headquarters at Galveston, Tex. that combining the two it is said that on a — 
notice the total number of any kind of cars, flat, box, 
Traffic Notes. | line, coal or foreign, on the road can be given with sub 
The Philadelphia & Reading is now sending about 200 | stantial accuracy. From the summary made each morn 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 


cars of coal a week to New England by way of Slating- 
ton and the Poughkeepsie Bridge route. 

| The chairmen of the Trunk line and Central Traffic 

| Associations have given official notice that a new form of 
bill of lading has been adopted, to be used by all the 
lines after May 1. 


ing and laid on the desk the Assistant General Superin 
tendent movements can be regulated. 

| Anthracite Coal Tonnage. 

The following is the statement -of anthracite coal pro 
duction for the month of March, 1890, as compared 


| acted. 


| action to take in view of the decision of the Inter-State 


gy, | With the same period last year, compiled from returns 

26 | furnished by the mine operators : 

ne | 7~~——March.—~ 
1889. 


Russell & Co., of Massillon, O., have sent a train of 
cars of threshing machinery to Portland, Or., over tl 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, Chicago, Burlington 






, : “dip viliay o« 1890. Inc. or Dec. 
& Quincy and Union Pacific. From Wyoming region....... 1,056,477 D. 64,773 

A lake and rail route has been formed between the | Frem Lehigh region........... 434,967 I. 155,687 
seaboard and the Missouri River by way of Duluth, | Prem Schuylkill region........ 614,017 i 11,484 
com»osed of the Fitchburg, the West Shore, the North-| 44) I “2.308 


ern steamship line, Great Northern Railway, and the | 

Sioux City & Northern. | 
The Union Stock- Yards Co, of San Francisco has been | Sa ph bot segton . 

incorporated with a capital of $2,500,000 to establish a | {rom venigh region...... ... 

hick-yard for calieakiog stock of all kinds for sale to a | *t™ Schuylkitl region. 

number of packing-houses to be established in the various | Total........ ee 578,762 

secre reget ate | —- Los Angeles, San Diego, Portland, | The stock of coal on hand at tide-water ship ping 

oe y ; : Y points, March 30, 1890, was 992,309 tons; on Feb. 28 it 
Chairman Blanchard has just submitted to the roads | was 1,148,380 tons; a decrease of 156,071 tons. 

in the Central Traffic Association revised rules governing: 

milling-in transit. They differ little from those hereto- East-bound Shipments, 

fore in effect, except that they more clearly define the | The shipments of east-bound freight from Chicago by all 

conditions under which such business may be trans-|the lines for the week ending Saturday, April 1), 

amounted to 72,405 tons, against 69.873 tons during the 
The meeting of the Committee on Uniform Freight | preceding week, an increase of 2,532 tons, and against 

Classification, which was fo have been held in Denver | 41,940 tons during the corresponding week of 1589, an 

this week, has been indefinitely postponed. The Eastern | increase of 30,465 tons. The proportions carried by each 

members of the committee would have been unable to | road were: 

attend, as they have not made up their minds as to what 


Inc. or Dec. 


D. 542,124 
1,266,139 I. 30,293 
1,922,447 D. 66,931 


6,244,492 6,823,254 D. 








Commerce Commission in the carload-lot cases. W’k to Apr. 19, W’k to Apr. 12. 


The opening of lake navigation from Escanaba before | 





| vessels are able to come out of Lake Superior, has pro- | ne Iiiae i 
| duced a great rush of boats at that port. Vessels with | | Tons. | P. ¢ Tons. | P.¢ 
a capacity of over ge tons eae there — a and | - 
ore was being rushed from the mines to load them.|... ,. . . = Q 
|The limited capacity of the railroads, however, drove | er Central....... “is 7 ood .; 
some of the boats to Chicago, where they took corn at | ; tog hae Michigan South. 18.3 | 12319 | 17.6 
two cents a bushel to Buffalo. Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago. . .| 10.4 | 8,545 | 12.2 
Georgia merchants are complaining to the Railroad | Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts...... 13.2 | 8,269 | ¢ 
Commission because the Southern Railroad & Steamship | eee Onto... bolaneirhes s i gh | 4974 
Association forbids the examination, by prospective Guenge < Chic. & St. Louis, a 10.9 7319 | 405 
buyers,of carload freight billed “to order.” The bill of lad- Giicase Aibhntlas? cs, | 13.6 | 8431 | 12.1 





ing must be indorsed with authority toexam’‘ne the goods, 
or else it must be fully made over and delivered to the | 
railroad before permission will be given to see the goods. | 
The miller who desires to take a wagun load of wheat | > 
and grind it into flour so he can sample the biscuit made 
from it, and the farmer who wants to take a portion of | tons grain, 2,935 tons millstuffs, 4,956 tons cured meats, 
a shipment of fertilizer and collect the pay for the crop | 1 999 tons lard, 9,805 tons dressed beef, 1,162 tons butter, 
he expects to raise with it, before paying the freight | 1’398 tons hides. 106 tons wool and 6,680 tons lumber. 
bill, will probably be heard from next. | The three Vanderbilt lines carried 37.8 per cent. of all 


| 


72,405 | 100.0 | 69,873 | 1 





2 


CS i eiweashgdaes en toesens | 


Of the above shipments 3,326 tons were flour, 36,712 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, beginning next | the business, while the two Pennsylvania lines carried 
Sunday, will resume the running of the train formerly ' but 23.6 per cent. 
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